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BY THE EDITOR 


When the American Federation of Labor meets in 
Our Fifty- | Denver in convention for the 57th time, there will be 
Seventh assembled delegates representing the largest member- 
Convention ship since war-time days. Affiliated nationals and 

internationals have greatly increased their numerical 
strength and collective bargaining effectiveness. More union agree- 
ments are in operation than ever before in our industrial history. The 
railway maintenance unions new agreement is the greatest triumph of 
collective bargaining machinery of our continental development. The 
membership of federal trade and labor unions has reached a new rec- 
ord high. 

There are serious problems to come before our fifty-seventh con- 
vention—problems of internal relations and problems of relations with 
governmental agencies. First is the problem of establishing authority 
and discipline within the ranks of America’s wage-earners. In the gov- 
ernment of union relations there is no more place for a dual structure 
than there is for two national governments within the same jurisdiction. 
Whatever teaching interferes with loyalty to the national organiza- 
tion of workers, limits the effectiveness of labor organization for all 
and hence restricts progress for all. It fosters separation and dissen- 
sion where cooperation and unity are basic essentials. The spirit of 
the labor movement must be “Each for all and all for each.” It oper- 
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ates through conference and collective agreement. It follows the prac- 
tice of all democratic agencies as to majority rule and allows free 
discussion so that informed decision may be based upon consideration 
of all the facts. Discipline based upon such practices justifies the 
American Federation of Labor in claiming the right to be accepted 
as spokesman for American labor and to require that all affiliated 
bodies conform. There can be no sympathy or special privilege given 
any group of disrupters. 

With Society’s assumption of responsibility for provisions for 
social security and the enforcement of Labor’s right to organize in 
unions for the purpose of collective bargaining, it becomes necessary 
to develop new relations between unions and administrative agencies 
of the government. These relationships should develop through 
mutual agreement upon basic principles. 

The administrative agency should take advantage of good prac- 
tices in relations between voluntary groups. In the last analysis good 
governmental practices do not differ in fundamentals from those in 
any other relationship. When authority is not expressly delegated or 
implicit in function, usurpation of authority becomes arbitrary and 
the source of friction. 

Our Denver Convention will consider these basic problems in 
addition to many others and plan for the work of the coming months. 
We shall hope to make wise decisions, guided by reason and experience. 

We hope for real progress, knowing that opportunities for Labor 
are growing with the strengthening of democracy in every relationship 
of life. We hope to strengthen the ties between the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the labor movement of other countries, realizing 
that we have a responsibility for international peace. 

We hope that the material gains for Labor which will accrue in 
the coming months through collective bargaining shall be accompanied 
by a growing sense of responsibility for standards of citizenship in a 
democratic country with participation in all of the duties of the demo- 
cratic life. 


A three-year experiment with a six-hour day on work 
Six-Hour Day _ requiring high quality of workmanship increased efh- 
Three Years’ ciency 15 to 30 per cent over an eight-hour day. In 
Test the experiment were seventeen women setting type by 
machine and fifty-two men hand-compositors. These 
workers were engaged in printing medical and scientific publications 
upon which it is necessary to eliminate errors as far as humanly pos- 
sible. It is interesting to note that the immediate effect of the shorter 
day was to increase errors, but when work-shifts were readjusted to the 
shorter period mistakes rapidly decreased. 
While these workers had been directed to rest at frequent inter- 
vals, such discretionary measures were never taken seriously enough 
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to produce results equivalent to what came from reducing the work 
period—enforced rest. 

In addition to cutting the work day, reduction of noise greatly 
helped in reducing errors. Accurate, careful work is impossible in the 
midst of noise and confusion. 

We are glad of the evidence from this carefully conducted experi- 
ment which reinforces Labor’s demand for a shorter-work day. It 
has been difficult during the past year for workers to check employers’ 
demands for a longer work week. As a result we still have a standing 
army of unemployed numbering approximately eight millions, while 
business closely approached 1929 levels. If we would provide all with 
opportunities to earn a living the work-week must be shortened. This 
experiment indicates that business would gain from the change. 


Special weeks and anniversary dates serve the spe- 
EducationWeek cial purposes of helping us to review the services 
November 7-13 _ of an agency and to plan new possibilities for de- 

velopment. Each year, Education Week serves to 
bring citizens into direct touch with schools and libraries so that they 
may know school activities and services and be in better position to 
decide upon educational policies. Too often we leave educational mat- 
ters to those public servants who carry on the work of our public school 
system, permitting them to decide policies as well as technical and ad- 
ministrative practices. This is a tendency we should check at once and 
the coming Education Week offers an opportunity to change. De- 
cisions on basic educational policies in a democratic nation must lie with 
the citizens. In order to make wise decisions citizens must have 
avenues of information and contact. 

The program for the week should be planned for the purpose of 
keeping parents and citizens in touch with current developments and 
their implications as well as for consideration of alternative programs 
and methods. The educational committee of every central labor union 
could get in touch with the superintendent of local schools and the pro- 
gram committees and get some consideration for this kind of informa- 
tion. If the suggestion is too late for the coming November, the re- 
quest could be registered for the coming year. The only way citizens 
can keep themselves informed is to require adequate reporting from 
their public agencies. 

Labor has a special responsibility to our public school system for 
we were largely responsible for the establishment of this public policy 
and we have the most to gain by constant improvement in the scope 
and facilities of educational opportunities available through this 
institution. 

The American Federation of Labor urges that every central labor 
union plan to participate officially in local observance of this special 
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week and that a program be worked out so that union members may 
each and all attend some portion of the celebration or at least visit 
a school during this week. Such participation should be completed 
by preparation of a report to the central labor union on educational 
matters that need study and action. It is only by giving our time and 
thought that we can get for our children and children’s children the 
kind of educational opportunities that will enable them to live more 
satisfactory lives. 


September 17 marked the one hundred and 
One Hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
Fifty Years Under _ stitution of the United States by those delegates 
Our Constitution charged with the responsibility of drafting our 

fundamental law. This Constitution was the 
basis for union between the Thirteen Colonies. Experience under the 
Articles of Confederation showed there must be a national govern- 
ment with authority to act in the interests of all the people—with au- 
thority to keep state governments from dealing with matters that con- 
cerned the whole nation. The Constitution was a written document 
in order to make principles, machinery and allocation of authority and 
responsibility as clear and as specific as possible. No human document 
can provide in advance for all needs and all changes, but our Constitu- 
tion does insure those principles and ideals of human freedom and 
democracy that are the basis for justice. While the ideals and direc- 
tion of our Government under the Constitution have remained un- 
changed during this century and a half, the machinery and content of 
government have changed and broadened immeasurably. 

It is interesting to note that those who framed the Constitution 
considered as most important their responsibility to provide useful 
means to amend the Constitution. Formal amendments have proved 
difficult so that most of our amendments have come through judicial! 
decisions and changes in accepted practice. For example, the authority 
and functions of the Chief Executive have grown with necessity and the 
Electoral College is now but a formality; the Federal Government in- 
stead of merely resisting state encroachment on Federal authority is 
developing Federal policies and services. 

While we have a government through written Constitution and 
laws, the mental outlook and life experiences of those who administer 
these laws is equally influential in determining the quality of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The American Federation of Labor was proud to join in the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the signing of our Constitution. As be- 
lievers in democratic principles, we believe that human progress and 
welfare can best be worked out under a government that provides the 
fundamentals of human freedom. Labor asks for the continued as- 
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surance of opportunity for orderly progress that our Constitution 
provides. 

We are glad of opportunities to renew our allegiance to demo- 
cratic institutions and to plan to carry the cause of human freedom 
toward high ideals. One hundred and fifty years under our Consti- 
tution have deepened our faith and our conception in democratic 
practices. 


There are few families or individuals who have 
How to Pay for not learned something of the high cost of medi- 
Adequate Medical _ cal care by experience. The costs of one major 
Services illness, with doctor’s and nurse’s fees, costs of 

medicines and hospitalization are enough to put 
the average family in debt bondage for several years—if not bank- 
ruptcy. The even gloomier side of the picture is the fact that few 
families or individuals have adequate medical services so that serious 
and even fatal illnesses are allowed to develop which could easily have 
been checked or cured in the beginning. Doctors have long been con- 
scious of the situation and many give their services freely to those 
who are in need. The American Medical Association went on record 
in its last convention in favor of providing medical care for the indigent 
and a bill was introduced in Congress making Society responsible for 
doctors’ bills for services to the indigent. But that is not a solution for 
our incomes are not large enough to pay the bills for adequate services 
as the medical practice is now organized. 

The great mass of our citizens, self-respecting and accustomed 
to be self-supporting, cannot pay such bills. There have been a number 
of medical cooperatives with member-families paying fixed fees per 
month. The doctors serving such group services are under contract. 
Memberships in the cooperatives are voluntary and there is abso- 
lutely no suggestion of attempting to control medical practices or 
treatment. They represent only an effort of self-respecting people to 
pool the costs of medical care and pay in advance, for medical service, 
month by month. 

The Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma has developed the Farmers’ 
Union Cooperative Hospital at Elk City with a staff of seven physicians 
and two dentists—cooperative, non-profit practice of medicine to heal 
bodily ailments and keep people well. Then the State Medical Society 
attempted to revoke the licenses of the medical staff—and issue is be- 
fore the Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

The Wage-Earners Health Association organized in St. Louis, 
April 1936, has provided medical services for three hundred families 
for $3.00 to $5.00 per month. Though there was no other way for 
these families to get such service, the St. Louis Medical Association 
threatens legal action to bring the matter to a Supreme Court decision. 
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The experience of other medical cooperatives is similar. There 
is a problem here that must be considered and solved before one can 
make headway in providing adequate medical services for all. Labor 
believes that cooperative medical services offer a real chance for ade- 
quate medical service for many. Labor urges the medical profession 
to consider the requirements of health for men and women, the best 
interests of the profession as well as national well-being by helping to 
work out this problem of costs. 


Now that the law of the land assures workers the 
Basis for right to union membership for the purpose of collec- 
Cooperation tive bargaining, employers have no choice about get- 

ting ready to do their part in dealing with their em- 
ployees. The trade union is now a permanent institution in our 
industrial and social fields and must be accepted as such. Any other 
policy involves costly contests and litigation, unfavorable publicity 
and an interruption to business progress—but leads to the same legal 
control set up through the National Labor Relations Act. It is the 
part of wisdom for employers to abide by this law as worked out under 
our democratic institutions. Instead of fighting organizations of work- 
ers, it is now good policy to see what can be gained through cooperation 
and plans based on mutual interests. 

Employers who decide upon a policy of cooperation for collective 
bargaining should realize they are launched upon a joint endeavor 
to work out the basis for industrial peace and justice—an endeavor 
that will continue as long as the business operates. What both parties 
to such an agreement want in the other is dependability, authority, 
intelligence and squareness. 

When these conditions are as favorable as possible the next step 
is to agree upon the formulation of fundamental principles of work 
relationship and standards for work and pay. This must be reduced 
to writing and signed by representatives of both parties as evidence of 
good faith and responsibility. Reducing these matters to written form 
is essential to uniformity in understanding and practice. It is basic 
in business policies as in all human relations that agreements or con- 
tracts must be reduced to writing in order to reach precision and uni- 
formity in understanding and execution of orders. Of what value is 
an understanding in wages or working conditions if its meaning or even 
its exact form is left to the various parties with their differing points 
of view, the personal views and whims of the managing and production 
staffs. The whole understanding in time may become so vague and 
nebulous as to be meaningless and useless—nothing on which the work- 
ers may base their budgets and plan for their families during the year. 
The employer also needs to have definite and specific standards 
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for labor costs in order that he may estimate costs and prices and 
secure contracts in advance. The employer needs dependability and 
unity in the labor movement just as much as the worker. Employers 
have nothing to gain and much to lose by conflict in the ranks of labor. 

Progress for all lies through collective bargaining, signed agree- 
ments with provisions for deciding problems of adjustment and new 
issues as they develop; standardized forms of accounting open to 
Labor as well as management; records and devices to enable each per- 
son to evaluate the quality of his own work; union-management coop- 
eration in improving production. These things are the first fruits of 
collective bargaining and the yearly harvests would be as much richer 
as experience might develop. 

Signed agreements are the first step in orderly business practice 
and cannot be rejected because of the difficulty in arriving at clear 
simple statements or because of a desire to provide opportunities for 
evasions. The development of agreement through collective bargain- 
ing is a process of mutual education and clarification of ideas. It is 
the first step toward industrial peace without restriction on freedom 
of workers or the restriction of management. It is sound in philosophy 
and practice. 


When the National Labor Relations Act was enacted 
Right to Free _ into law, Labor anticipated that the administration 
Choice— of the law would begin on the levels of understand- 
Not Dictation ing that had been developed through voluntary col- 

lective bargaining and that principles evolved out of 
experience would guide to new decisions. Collective bargaining, 
Labor believes, set up the procedures and machinery for orderly 
government in industry. The jurisdiction of that government must 
be co-extensive with the authority of the employing agency signing 
the agreement. This broad definition of scope leads us to the next 
step—the basis for representation of workers in their industrial gov- 
ernment. Experience has taught us that the workers of a company 
unite on broad fundamental issues and then break down into func- 
tional groups for the determination of terms and conditions of work 
covering their specific contributions to the whole work process. 

Some of the workers in practically all industries perform highly 
skilled work for which a period of special training is necessary. These 
craftsmen look to their national organization to maintain standards 
of skill, apprentice trainings, standards for work conditions and com- 
pensation. In addition to the craft-cleavage on an inter-industry 
basis, there are the common interests of mutual concern to all those 
under common employment, dependent upon the returns from their 
joint work. Modern industry with its electrical power making pos- 
sible repetitive processes and highly complicated machinery has greatly 
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augmented the number of those known as production workers—line 
workers. These workers do not conform to the traditions of craft 
workers nor are they concerned for the special provisions which cover 
craft interests in a union agreement but they are deeply concerned with 
general conditions of employment and provisions affecting their special 
work within their own industry. 

Each group has its special and its general interests and affiliations. 
Collective bargaining machinery that neglects either the special or the 
general interests or emphasizes one to the disadvantage of the other, 
fails to adjust to the facts and forces in the situation. The practical 
way is organization around functional interests and coordination of 
the functional organizations—craft and production workers—for the 
purpose of collective bargaining with the common employer of the 
employees of an industry. Some enthusiasts forget that we must 
preserve special skills for production and suggest that unions follow 
industrial lines only. But collective bargaining without classifications 
of workers and provisions adjusted to their special needs, cannot 
extend much beyond more general problems and is correspondingly 
unsatisfactory. 

However, many of our union agreements have shown the way 
forward by setting up bargaining committees on which functional or- 
ganizations have proportional representation so that their special 
interests may be considered and provided for. With this spirit of 
intelligent cooperation, we can coordinate long-established unions and 
those newly organized in the promotion of the welfare of all. In 
such coordination lies the key to industry-wide unionization and collec- 
tive bargaining. As we do not have to tear down a house in order to 
remodel, so we do not have to destroy existing unions in order to 
meet new conditions. 

The National Labor Relations Board is given authority to desig- 
nate the bargaining unit when dispute arises. The units from which 
choice may be made are the employee’s unit, the craft unit, the plant 
unit or subdivision thereof. This authority was intended to protect 
workers against employer-controlled organizations. It was not in- 
tended that the Board should impose its ideas as to what might be 
the most desirable type of bargaining unit but to make possible free 
expression of workers’ desires based upon existing practices. What- 
ever arrangement is worked out must square with production practices 
and the advancement of workers’ welfare. No responsible Board 
would wish to try to impose personal ideas of the structure a labor 
movement ought to follow but would wisely leave that decision to the 
wisdom of those who must bear the consequences. 
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HE International Labor Office 

at Geneva, Switzerland, seems 

far removed from the pay envel- 
ope of the American wage earner. 
The chances are, in fact, that neither 
he nor his employer has more than a 
very vague knowledge that there is 
such an organization. 

When the treaty makers at Ver- 
sailles provided for the International 
Labor Organization, they were dom- 
inated by the idealism which created 
the League of Nations of which it was 
to be an independent wing. They 
realized that in the modern political 
world, economic movements are a 
dominant influence, hard to interpret, 
In their 


but impossible to ignore. 
hearts they know that the pressure of 
nationalistic rivalries is usually eco- 
nomic in origin and that the 1914 con- 
flict of imperialism versus democracy 
was in a substantial measure, a fight 


for economic expansion. The Inter- 
national Labor Office was to provide 
a conference table at which the needs 
of exploited masses were to be investi- 
gated and corrective measures agreed 
upon. 

We all can remember the high 
hopes which surrounded the League 
of Nations back in 1919 and the 
speedy disillusionment which began 
when President Wilson’s sponsorship 
was denounced by the Senators, led 
by the late Senator Lodge. That tri- 
umph of nationalism here in the 
United States was but the first of 
many which have resulted in the pres- 
ent distrust and disrespect evidenced 


toward the League of Nations by the 
world it was designed to serve. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss 
the League, whose inherent weak- 
nesses have long been evident to so 
many of us. It has been necessary, 
however, to refer briefly to the 
League because it was at least a 
foster parent to the International 
Labor Organization. 

Because attention was centered 
upon the League, little heed was paid 
here to the International Labor Or- 
ganization except in the first few 
years when it made an encouraging 
start. This very condition, in my 
opinion, is responsible for its present 
strength. Because a distrustful or 
disappointed public was watching the 
debacle of the League, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization was al- 
lowed to go its own way. While the 
American people, for example, were 
hearing debates for and against the 
League and the World Court, few of 
the orators or writers were paying 
any attention to the International 
Labor Organization. It was per- 
mitted to have its growing pains in 
privacy. 

The United States, of course, was 
not participating in the League, the 
World Court, or the International 
Labor Organization. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took office he showed 
that he was well aware of the develop- 
ment in the International Labor Or- 
ganization. He proposed America’s 
entry. Even the die-hard opponents 
of the League and all its connections 
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had little opposition. They seemed 
to regard it as too ineffective to be of 
any great consequence. While they 
bitterly and successfully defeated his 
proposal that the United States join 
the World Court, they raised slight 
protest against the International 
Labor Organization. The facts are, 
of course, that the International 
Labor Organization is an agency for 
economic cooperation and in no way 
involves any commitment towards the 
League of Nations. None of its 
members are bound by the action of 
the Conference or the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Every agreement reached 
at the Conferences in Geneva must 
be submitted to each member coun- 
try for approval by its treaty-mak- 
ing agency before that country is 
bound by its terms. The agree- 
ments, in fact are known only as 
“draft conventions.” As the name 
implies, these conventions are only 
proposed agreements submitted for 
approval. A nation which ratifies 
may ratify unconditionally or condi- 
tionally. For instance, the United 
States could accept a draft conven- 
tion as to standards of work in the 
lumber industry on condition that we 
would be bound by it only when Can- 
ada or Sweden or some other country 
or countries had similarly ratified it. 


Like Inter-State Compacts 


These economic treaties, therefore, 
are much like the interstate compacts 
authorized under our constitution and 
recently brought forward as a pro- 
cedure for accomplishing labor re- 
forms within a state which fears to 
act independently lest it cost the busi- 
ness people of that state too great a 
competitive handicap. By the inter- 
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state compact, Massachusetts can en- 
act a law to take effect only if Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire do like- 
wise. 

As a Massachusetts man, I know 
the need for such a method—even 
though I regard the procedure a poor 
substitute for federal action within a 
nation when a federal agency exists. 
On an international basis, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is the 
only practical basis for going forward 
on such matters, except through that 
old device of prohibitively high pro- 
tective tariffs which serve a nation 
well within its own borders, but which 
in the long run destroy export trade 
to the same degree that they limit im- 
ports. 

Like interstate compacts, the draft 
conventions ‘of the International La- 
bor Organization must be evolved 
through an elaborate and time-con- 
suming procedure. Conventions are 
proposed by resolutions which must 
be accepted by the Conference, placed 
on the agenda for study at a later 
date, then investigated by a specific 
committee, discussed at a Conference 
and accepted by a two-thirds vote of 
the Conference before which it was 
submitted. When all this is done, the 
labor treaty has reached the stage of 
a “draft convention,” which will be- 
come effective within ratifying coun- 
tries only when ratified by a specified 
number of nations. 

There are sixty-two member coun- 
tries in the International Labor Or- 
ganization. At least once a year 
there is a Conference at which the 
Director of the International Labor 
Office makes his report on world con- 
ditions affecting labor and industry; 
and at which the delegates sit as a 
Congress to discuss and act upon 
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Conventions and Recommendations. 
Each country is entitled to one dele- 
gate representing workers, one repre- 
senting employees, and two represent- 
ing the Government. Non-voting 
technical advisers accompany these 
delegations. 

In addition to the legislature-like 
Conference, there is an executive 
board known as the “Governing 
Body” which elects the Director of 
the Office, who has a staff of some 
four hundred executives, research 
workers and experts. The Govern- 
ing Body votes the budget which is 
contributed by member nations on the 
basis of their industrial importance. 
It also proposes the agenda for the 
next Conference. 


President Green Elected in 1934 


Of the thirty-two persons on the 
Governing Body, eight are workers’ 
delegates elected for three years by 
the workers’ delegation to the Con- 
ference. 

In 1934, American labor was hon- 
ored by the election of President Wil- 
liam Green to the Governing Body. 
This honor paid to him immediately 
upon our entry into the International 
Labor Organization reflected the high 
esteem of workers’ delegates toward 
him personally and toward the Amer- 
ican Labor movement. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the severe pressure 
of duties at Washington prevented 
President Green from leaving this 
country to attend any of the meetings. 
President Green’s inability to attend 
these meetings was a severe handicap 
to American participation in these 
councils. Even though he sent as his 
representative some of the most com- 
petent leaders in the American Labor 
Movement, the lack of continuity in 





our representation inevitably limited 
the effectiveness of our efforts. The 
delegates from the other countries 
understood fully the impossibility of 
President Green absenting himself 
from Washington during the past 
three trying years, but nevertheless, 
they could not help but miss the help 
and advice which he could otherwise 
have given. 


Progress in June Conference 


When President Green called upon 
me in May to represent him at the 
Annual Conference, he pointed out 
that I had the benefit of having at- 
tended a mid-term Conference in 
April of 1936. As he had anticipated, 
the experience proved a tremendous 
asset in the important negotiations 
of the 1937 Annual Conference 
in June. I needed no guide this 
time to tutor me as to procedure. I 
found mostly the same individuals 
among the workers’ delegates from 
other countries and among such men 
as Mertens of Belgium, Jouhax of 
France and Hayday of Great Britain, 
I found that our 1936 cooperation 
was the basis of friendship and under- 
standing. 

The lengthy explanation of the 
International Labor Organization 
background and procedure with which 
I prefaced this report, prevents the 
detailed narrative which the June 
Conference deserves. I believe, how- 
ever, that it permits me to skip many 
digressions which would otherwise be 
necessary. 


The American Delegation 


The important accomplishments of 
the Annual Conference were due in 
no small measure to the strength of 
the American delegation as a whole. 
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The two Government Delegates were 
our own Edward F. McGrady, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, and Grace 
Abbott, long famous as Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Labor De- 
partment, and now equally prominent 
in public welfare activities at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Henry I. Harri- 
man, now Chairman of the Board of 
the Boston Elevated Street Railway 
Company and former President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
was the employer’s delegate from this 
country. As workers’ delegate, I 
found my work much more enjoyable 
and productive because of the unanim- 
ity of the whole American delegation 
on every important issue. 

Our efforts were made easier, too, 
by the competent advisers who accom- 
panied us to assist on technical prob- 
lems on the major issues to arise at 
the Conference. The Government 
delegates were assisted by three 
competent members of the Labor De- 
partment Staff at Washington, A. 
Ford Heinrichs, Verne A. Zimmer 
and Miss Beatrice O’Connell, as well 
as Theodore J. Krepps of Stanford 
University, Otto T. Mallery of Phila- 
delphia, and Carter Goodrich, W. El- 
lison Chalmers and Llewellyn E. 
Thompson, the latter three all on 
Government duty at Geneva. Mr. 
Harriman had five important business 
men as his advisers. Robert R. West, 
William Menke, Charles M. Win- 
chester, William S. Wasserman and 
Arthur Paul. 

American workers were compe- 
tently represented by four advisers 
who provided the technical assistance 
and patient detailed negotiation nec- 
essary to accomplish our objectives. 

The adoption of suiable safety 
provisions in the building industry, 
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which was one of the four draft con- 
ventions ratified at the Conference, 
was accomplished only after long 
effort by Marion H. Hedges of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. I found his advice 
of constant value and his participation 
in the committee which submitted this 
draft convention, proved of equal 
value to his conferees. 

Just as Hedges represented Amer- 
ican workers in producing definite re- 
sults in that issue, so also was Francis 
J. Gorman effective in the successful 
development and presentation of the 
convention for a forty-hour week in 
the textile industry. His long experi- 
ence with the United Textile Work- 
ers of America enabled him to supply 
much of the material with which the 
American delegation was able to 
plead successfully for ratification. 

Lillian Herstein of the Federation 
of Teachers and the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor participated energetic- 
ally as an adviser on the two child 
labor conventions which were so suc- 
cessfully presented. 

Frank X. Martel of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union worked 
with equal vigor to secure the ratifi- 
cation of the forty-hour week in the 
printing trades. It failed of the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote by a margin 
of only six. This impressive showing 
leads us to hope that a basis exists in 
the near future to achieve a Conven- 
tion for the establishment of the 
forty-hour week in all industrial and 
commercial employments not yet cov- 
ered by specific conventions. 

As American workers’ representa- 
tive at the Conference, I must pay a 
tribute to the great contribution of 
all four advisers, not merely on these 
specific technical issues, but on all 
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other matters on which they gave 
such competent assistance and advice. 


Specific Accomplishments 


I have already mentioned the four 
conventions which were ratified at 
Geneva. The conventions for the 
forty-hour week in the textile industry 
was urged by France, Australia, Can- 
ada, New Zealand and a number of 
other countries besides the United 
States. Great Britain, India and 
Japan opposed. The necessary two- 
thirds vote was barely accomplished 
as the count was eighty-eight to forty- 
one. ‘To expedite favorable action 
by certain countries, a resolution was 
adopted requesting immediate con- 
sideration for a special Convention 
for so-called “backward” countries 
where, under the International Labor 
Organization constitution, special ex- 
ceptions may be provided because of 
circumstances such as incomplete in- 
dustrial development, climatic condi- 
tions, et cetera. 

The two other forty-hour week 
Conventions, applying to the Chemi- 
cal industry and the printing and 
allied trades, failed by narrow mar- 
gins. 

The safety-in-building Convention 
adopted by this Conference is the first 
such provision on an international 
scale. The general provisions of this 
Convention are supplemented by four 
Recommendations. One contains a 
draft model code specifying precau- 
tions as to scaffolding and hoisting 
appliances deemed necessary to re- 
duce risks. The other deals with in- 
spection, vocational education, and 
cooperation in accident prevention. 

Under the revised Minimum Age 
Convention for industry, employment 
of children under fifteen years of age 
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in public or private projects is for- 
bidden. Higher standards are pre- 
scribed for occupations deemed in- 
herently dangerous to life, health or 
morals. Employers must keep a 
register of all individuals under eight- 
een in their employ. Lower ages 
are specifically permitted however, in 
China, India, and Japan. A Recom- 
mendation was adopted to urge that 
such legislation extend to all indus- 
trial undertakings, including family 
enterprises. 

For non-industrial occupations, the 
other revised Convention prohibits 
employment of children under fifteen, 
or of older children who are required 
under national laws to attend primary 
school. Children under thirteen are 
to be permitted, however, to be em- 
ployed up to two hours a day outside 
of school hours, except in specified 
prohibited employments, under legis- 
lative regulations. Persons under 
seventeen years are not to be em- 
ployed in hazardous occupations as 
defined by their respective govern- 
ments. 

Two important Recommendations 
deal with planning of public works 
for the stabilization of employment. 
One of them provides for the collec- 
tion and compilation by the Inter- 
national Labor Office of basic data of 
public work undertaken or planned by 
the various countries. 

An important Resolution adopted 
upon the suggestions of Edward F. 
McGrady and Grace Abbott, requests 
the Governing Body to suggest to 
member countries that women as well 
as men be protected by social and 
labor legislation and enjoy the right 
of freedom of association. 

Another one requests the prepara- 
tion of a compilation of treaties, laws 
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and regulations which aim to provide 
protection for the rights of migrant 
persons who are insured or pensioned 
under social insurance programs. The 
importance of this study is well under- 
stood by anyone who has faced the 
problem here in the United States of 
providing for unemployment compen- 
sation or public assistance to individ- 
uals who move from one state to 
another. 


Election 


American workers will be inter- 
ested in the election of Sean Lemass 
as President of the Conference. He 
is a government delegate from the 
Irish Free State of which he has been 
Minister of Industry and Commerce 
since 1932. He was nominated for 
this honor by Edward F. McGrady 
and was unanimously elected. 

At the conclusion of the Confer- 
ence, members of the Governing Body 
for the next three years were elected. 

Customarily the workers’ delegates 
select the slate of the eight members 
who will represent them. They were 
eager to have the United States again 
represented. When President Green 
decided that the pressure of his official 
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duties was so great that he could not 
look forward to any personal partici- 
pation at Geneva, he instructed me to 
accept this high honor. 

The eagerness of our fellow wage- 
earners in other countries to have the 
active advice and assistance of their 
brothers in the United States was evi- 
denced by the vote which followed. 
In view of my brief service at Geneva, 
it was evident that my election was a 
tribute to those I represented, rather 
than to myself personally. 

In concluding this report, may I 
express my appreciation of the in- 
valuable information and guidance 
which was furnished me by James E. 
Wilson, the American Federation of 
Labor Representative in Geneva. His 
helpful assistance went far to remove 
the handicap of inexperience with 
which I arrived in Geneva. 

I wish to express my appreciation 
of the honor and privilege of serving 
as the representative of the working 
men and women of the United States. 
I hope that my participation was in 
some measure as valuable to those 
whom I represented and to those with 
whom I sat in council, as it was to 
me personally, 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, is anxious to 
complete its files of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and solicits offers of 
Vols. 1-7, 1894-1900. 





OLD MAN RIVER, AND THE LIFE OF 
ONE WORKER’ 


M. H. HeEpceEs 


Director of Research, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


ORKERS of the Tennes- 
W:: Valley, you are gathered 

here to honor one of your 
number—one of your kind—and in 
honoring him, you are honoring your- 
self. 

When a man is alive, his life is a 
living. It can not be predicted, and 
one can not see clearly where it is 
going. But when a man dies, his life 
isa life. It is cut off at the beginning 
and at the end, and we see it in its 
entirety. Such is the life of Clair C. 
Killen. 

Only a few months ago he was 
striding along among you. Nearly 
all of you had some contact with him. 
You knew his big bluff figure. You 
were acquainted with his peculiari- 
ties, his magnificent energy, his sud- 
den laughter, his gusty anger. It is 
my belief that he seemed to you just 
another worker doing a little differ- 
ent kind of job. There were no bar- 
riers between you and him. You felt 
that you could knock on his door and 
enter. You felt that you could tell 
him your story and your troubles, and 
you would get a hearing. 

Now that energetic and dynamic 
man has been gathered to his fathers. 
All that is mortal of Clair C. Killen 
is here with us today to be given a 
simple marker that towers in our 


*An address on the Life of Clair C. Killen, 
Former Director of Labor Relations, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, at dedication of Monument at 
Knoxville, Tenn., Labor Day, 1937. 


imaginations to something far greater 
in size than that we see. 

This is the Southland. It is a 
country with its own manner of life, 
its own traditions and its own ener- 
gies. I believe it has a determined 
kind of democracy related to these 
hills and streams and to these towns, 
and that is the reason that Clair 
Killen found himself so readily at 
home here. 

His life did not reach the half- 
century mark. He was a young man 
when he died, but he was happy in his 
work in the Tennessee Valley and he 
felt that he had found his people and 
his climate among you. 

It seems to me that it is very fit- 
ting that this simple monument to the 
life of one American worker should 
be tied up in our understanding with 
the course of the great Tennessee 
River. 

“Old Man River, he just keeps 
rollin’ along.” 

That river is a symbol of the an- 
tiquity of the earth. It is an old 
river—probably older than the Mis- 
sissippi or the Missouri. It crashes 
down through older hills than the 
Rockies. It just keeps rollin’ along. 

Tied up with that river is this Ten- 
nessee Valley project. The river is 
very old. It existed before we existed 
and it existed before Killen existed. 
It will exist after him and it will exist 
after us. It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that the Tennessee Valley 
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enterprise will too exist long after we 
are gone, and long after what we do 
and say here are forgotten. The proj- 
ect is bigger than we are. It is an 
enterprise against which our own 
little lives seem pretty small. I be- 
lieve firmly that Killen sensed this 
about the Tennessee Valley enter- 
prise from the very first. He often 
wrote me brief notes, pencilled on 
scraps of paper—sharp, quick words 
that revealed the man. One day he 
wrote: 


“T am on the job in a big way. I 
am very much inspired with the dam 
and power house. This is a great 
job.” 

Another time he penned me a line 
and said: 


“Just got back from Muscle 
Shoals. Things were in good shape 
there. I am very happy working 15 


hours a day.” 


He took his work seriously. He 
believed that he was connected with 
a great enterprise and everything that 
he did was of importance. One day 
he scribbled the following to me: 


“There is a nip and tuck labor re- 
lations job of increasing importance 
to do here; and of course to just sit 
down and rubber-stamp old routine 
and old relationships would leave us 
relatively behind the surge. We 
should be riding the waves and guid- 
ing the boat.” 


What a phrase that is, “relatively be- 
hind the surge.” Clair lived that 
way. He lived fully and completely 
and happily. 

Let me recall again for you, his 
friends and his fellow workers, his 
full conception of the job that he was 
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doing and of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The two are related 
closely together. He said: 


“This whgle TVA project has cer- 
tain social purposes directly aimed to 
benefit the worker,—not profits—but 
a larger life.” Freedom from eco- 
nomic fear and"insecurity, and wider 
opportunities for the men’s coopera- 


° ° ” 
tive capacity are the ends sought. 


Then he goes on to say: 


“Workers themselves can do much 
to make this labor policy effective. 
As individuals and organized groups 
they, are expected to study the values 
to be gained by relating themselves 
and their plans to the whole program, 
and by striving for the success of the 
project and the welfare of all the 
workers rather than of just their own 
group. Decent living wages and 
working conditions above the average 
prevailing in this region will be pro- 
vided and it is expected that the in- 
creased efficiency of workers produc- 
ing for their own consumption will 
make up for the increased cost.” 


Here he strikes a note of cooperation. 
He goes on to explain the economics 
of the enterprise. 


“Increased efficiency will reduce 
the cost of production and the price - 
to the consumer. Efficiency, jurisdic- 
tional disputes and needless conflicts 
will increase cost and price, and will 
retard the project which holds great 
potential good for workers.” 


Then he throws light upon the demo- 
cratic method of securing a better 
standard of life. He goes on to say, 


“Differences of opinion are inevi- 
table among thinking men but in this 
project it is entirely reasonable to be- 
lieve that all differences can be ra- 
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tionally approached and justly solved. 
In the TVA we don’t have conflicting 
interests and a division of spoils to be 
fought for but rather a common pur- 
pose and a common good to be 
achieved.” 


For good reason these fine practical 
words of our departed brother recalls 
to mind words of the President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, on the relationship of liberty to 
economics. Our President says: 


“Liberty requires opportunity to 
make a living—a living decent ac- 
cording to the standard of the time, 
a living which gives man not only 
enough to live by, but something to 
live for. * ° 

“Today we stand committed to the 
proposition that freedom is no half- 
and-half affair. If the average citi- 
zen is guaranteed equal opportunity 
in the polling place, he must have 
equal opportunity in the mzorket 
place.” 


I told you in the beginning that 
Clair Killen’s 49 years is now a life, 
and I want to review for you some- 
thing of the story of that life. I 
gathered it from Killen—not from 
any one time but in piecemeal—in 
conversations as we were walking to 
and from lunch, or as we sat in his 
simple room at some rooming house 
or as we were riding in an automobile 
over the Tennessee hills, or as we 
worked jointly on some job. 

Clair was an exceedingly sincere 
person. I don’t think any of you con- 
sidered him a trickster. He was out 
and out what he was. He began life 
in Canada and came to the United 
States. He was a worker. He knew 
and understood the principles of his 
craft. He went to war, and there 
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he grew deeply interested in aviation. 
There was something about the dan- 
ger and thrill of flying that fitted 
Clair’s outdoor personality. He 
longed to own a plane. He did not 
much care whether a plane was safe 
or not if the iron and wood hung to- 
gether until he could lift it into the 
sky and toss about among the winds. 

He once confessed to me that he 
learned to fly in order to be a worker 
airman in the labor army when the 
revolution came. This was part of 
his sincerity. He took for granted 
as true, what the agitator said about 
the coming of the revolution, and he 
wanted to be prepared and do his 
bit for the workers. This was when 
he was a young man and later he 
sometimes laughed quietly about the 
idea, for he said “I know now that 
revolutions don’t come that way. The 
revolution must be a daily process. 
We must win on all fronts, and when 
a union signs an agreement with an 
employer or with a government 
agency that gives better working con- 
ditions, that is a kind of revolution.” 

Clair drifted into the West. One 
would expect that. He had some- 
thing of that dash and force of per- 
sonality—that he-man quality we ex- 
pect frontiersmen to have. He 
worked in the copper districts of Ari- 
zona. He worked in the oil districts 
of California. He was always trying 
to understand his job and understand 
his fellow workers, and he was all the 
time studying. 

My first contact with Clair came 
about eight years ago in a letter ad- 
dressed to the International Office 
from Los Angeles. This letter con- 
tained a carefully worked out, scien- 
tific, time-keeping chart for electri- 
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cians. It showed completely in what 
direction the mind of this labor agi- 
tator was turning. This Irish boy, 
with all his strong and romantic feel- 
ing for workers, who learned to fly 
in order that he might take part in the 
social revolution, had turned sud- 
denly into a labor technician. He 
wrote: 


“Those of us who started to work 
as apprentice wiremen, say, 20 years 
ago, have seen many changes take 
place in the electrical industry in that 
period of time. Contractors, trade 
associations, are doing research and 
other association work to raise their 
business above the sweatshop level. 
Trade unions are beginning to take 
responsibility and authority, measure 
for measure, in their function of more 
effectively marketing their supply of 
labor power. Many contractors, 
however, still think when they come 
on a job that a perspiring and pant- 
ing gang means that the job efficiency 
is high, that pressure applied from 
the top makes for results somehow. 
They do not realize that more of 
their effort is needed to lead than is 
needed to push to get the given 
amount of work done. 

“With great changes in our in- 
dustrial America about to take place, 
it is very short-sighted on the part of 
management in the electrical con- 
struction field to withhold the knowl- 
edge of the economics of the job from 
the man on the job. To withhold 
such knowledge at this time is to put 
results in the same plight as the folks 
waiting on the railroad station plat- 
form for the train that left two hours 
ago.” 


This is a very fine exposition of 


good industrial relations. If fol- 
lowed, neither labor nor management 
can go wrong. They can well be set 
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up as an ideal for the relations that 
exist in the Tennessee Valley between 
you workers and management. They 
mean more than that to me. They 
mean that the big Irish worker who 
started out to do something for his 
fellows by force had suddenly dis- 
covered the might in his own mind, 
and that is a discovery of tremendous 
significance. 

There are two conceptions of labor 
unions. There is the conception that 
the union is an association of workers 
designed to exert merely mass eco- 
nomic pressure upon the boss. There 
is the conception of the union which 
views the union as an active coopera- 
tion of intelligent workers capable of 
understanding the problems of man- 
agement; helping to shape industrial 
policies because the workers have col- 
lective knowledge and skill on the all- 
important questions of wages, hours, 
conditions of work and the standard 
of life of the people. 

Fortunately the workers of the 
Tennessee Valley do not want to use 
the crude weapon of the strike to ac- 
complish their ends. They have been 
given an employe’s policy which is 
flexible enough to permit the free- 
play of intercourse between workers 
and management. No worker need 
feel restricted in this set up. If he 
has a grievance, there is practical ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of that 
grievance. If he has an idea, there 
are panels through which that idea 
can reach management and be put to 
work, 

Those siren voices which come to 
workers from the outside of the TVA, 
bidding them to use their mass eco- 
nomic power to embarrass manage- 
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ment are betraying the ideal set up 
by the life of Clair Killen. If Clair 
Killen’s life is to have meaning for us 
here today, it is that we must mobilize 
our collective intelligence as workers 
to advance our economic life, not at 
the expense of the TVA, but rather 
by understanding that our economic 
lives are bound up inescapably with 
this project. If it prospers, we pros- 
per. If it succeeds, we succeed. If 
it fails, we fail. 

So we come today to memorialize 
his life. This simple stone shaft has 
something of the durability of the 
hills. It reflects the perpetuity of a 
great river that sweeps down through 
fertile hills and empties into greater 
waters. “Old Man River, he just 


keeps rollin’ along.” 
If we were to mount on this stone 
pedestal a statue of Clair Killen, I 


would like to think of him as I once 
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saw him against the background of 
Norris Dam,—his feet firmly planted 
on the earth, his eyes afire, a smile 
upon his face, and in his hands blue- 
prints. These blueprints symbolize 
the intellectual side of manual labor. 
They symbolize the transformation 
of the worker from the agitator into 
the technician. 

It is a significant thing that we 
do here today. What a fine thing it 
is that management is cooperating 
with us today, and that the TVA 
Board is cooperating with us today to 
memorialize the life of this worker. 
It is an important thing that in this 
great Tennessee Valley project that 
depends for its life upon the eternal 
flow of a great river that we today 
memorialize the labor tradition—the 
worker’s part in this great enterprise. 
This surely is what this monument 
means. 


THE SEEKER 


I seek him— 


Yet my seeking seemeth as the quest of some small child, 


Who at his play, 


Lets the dust trickle slowly or more swift through tiny fingers, 
If, perchance, he find some treasure, colored bead or pebble clear; 


But finding naught, 


He marketh, how the sun, shining upon the beam of dust, 


Transformeth it; 


So that, while naught he findeth, yet, in very sooth it seemeth 


He hath all. 
Then learned I 


That, in some way, His seeking and my finding are one thing: 
That by His mighty seeking, I might find myself and Him; 

I in Him and He in me—the Seeker and the sought in one. 

So sure a Seeker He, Who faileth never in His quest, 

Who stirred me at the first to seek for Him, though His the task, 


Who should find me! 


—CAROL CowARD. 








THEY THAT HAVE EYES TO SEE’ 





Mary B. GILson 


University of Chicago 


amazement that a Tory pamphlet- 
eer of the 18th Century advo- 
cated putting children of five or six 
years of age to work in order that 
they might learn early in life “not 
to contemn the drudgery for which 
they were born.” In 2037 people will 
be, I predict, equally shocked to learn 
that in 1936 the president of one of 
our great universities, and other 
pillars of the Church and Society of 
his era, opposed a federal child labor 
amendment on grounds so tenuous as 
to seem incredible. Moreover, in the 
face of authoritative proof that there 
were about 250,000 child workers be- 
tween ten and thirteen years of age 
and well over 400,000 of fourteen 
and fifteen, not counting the tens of 
thousands who work in street trades, 
homework and agriculture who are 
under ten years of age,—in the face 
of these facts it will amaze future 
generations to discover that the 
aforesaid university president was so 
unscholarly as to say that he had 
“personally observed” that child 
labor had “practically disappeared in 
the United States.” Perhaps this 
will serve them as an example of the 
low estate into which some of our in- 
stitutions called “educational” had 
fallen in the twentieth century. 
But even more shocking is the fact 
that thousands of “good citizens” and 
“loyal” Americans still believe in 


1937 A.D. that children who are 


[: 1937 we read with shocked 





1A review of Child Workers in America, by 
Katharine DuPre Lumpkin and Dorothy Douglas. 
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working were “born for drudgery”. 
To be sure, the 18th century pamphlet- 
eer, Temple, stated this philosophy 
more boldly, but scratch the surface 
and you will find it still flourishing. 
“Who will do the drudgery? There 
must be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. We cannot give all children 
a high school education,” —these and 
similar responses are only too familiar 
when protests are launched against 
singling out the children of the poor, 
regardless of merit and ability, for 
little schooling and early, stagnating 
work. 

Dorothy Douglas and Katharine 
Lumpkin face this issue in one of the 
most significant chapters of their 
scholarly and comprehensive book on 
child labor, a chapter entitled ‘Are 
Child Workers Mentally Inferior?” 
The authors have fine-combed the 
data contained in many “scientific” 
studies of intelligence quotients and 
have shown up the deductions of the 
majority of the investigators to be far 
from scientific. Consciences easily 
salved by the assumption that children 
who work are “where they are because 
of what they are” mentally will suffer 
some sharp twinges if they examine 
this material with candid honesty. 
“Intelligence tests” and their results 
are submitted to the scrutiny of the 
authors who demonstrate that by no 
stretch of the imagination can native 
ability be measured apart from the 
effects of environment and _back- 
ground. The charge that most child 
laborers would be unable to profit 
further by continued schooling is ex- 
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ploded and so is the fiction that “for 
these children work is a blessing.” 
Indeed, in reading the statements 
made by opponents of the child labor 
amendment one begins to wish tests 
could be given to discover the degree 
of mental and social retardation of 
certain representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the Catholic and Lutheran Churches, 
the Press and other groups who so 
glibly rationalize concerning Divine 
Providence, holy parenthood and its 
“rights” and the glories of discipline 
and work for the young. One is also 
tempted to ask, with the authors, why, 
if Divine Providence considers work 
so beneficial for the young, middle 
class and wealthy parents are not 
more eagerly clamoring for these 
privileges for their children. 

The authors show that the child 
workers’ so-called “desire” to go to 
work is greatly exaggerated, and in 
chapter after chapter of impressive 
evidence they prove that poverty and 
the threat of economic insecurity is 
what propels the child into the labor 
market. Nor do they see any hope 
for a real solution of the problem 
within our present economic system. 
When the extension of markets, in a 
competitive world, depends upon re- 
ducing the costs of production, the 
pressure in favor of child labor, 
wherever it serves this purpose, is 
and will continue to be hard to resist. 
In connection with this point it is well 
to keep in mind that the enforcement 
of laws is quite as important as the 
making of them. And so, the authors 
pessimistically conclude, ‘When busi- 
nesses consider the labor of children 
to be not only cheap but sufficiently 
productive to be profitable, children 
are hired.” 





Many socially minded but over- 
optimistic persons claim that child la- 
bor is no longer much of a problem 
because it is due to the individual 
greed and selfishness of the “small 
or ignorant or poverty-stricken em- 
ployer.” The authors deny this. 
They point to many large-scale em- 
ployers who have been ruthless of- 
fenders, “such, for example, are 
powerful newspaper corporations, 
and telegraph companies, and large- 
scale textile manufacturing concerns, 
and sugar-beet growers farming vast 
fields, and plantation owners growing 
hundreds and sometimes thousands of 
acres of cotton and big commercial 
corporations which employ children 
in blind-alley messenger and clerical 
and bundle jobs.” They add, “We 
found that an overwhelming number 
of the children we saw were em- 
ployed by large corporations, in some 
cases of national and international 
reputation.” 

And so, although the authors urge 
an immediate program for “curbing” 
child labor, consisting of a federal 
law prohibiting the labor of children 
under sixteen in all occupations, a so- 
cial insurance system for wage earners 
and poverty-stricken farmers, and 
minimum wages, they insist that curb- 
ing evils is one thing and preventing 
them another. As a preventive and 
cure they hope for a more radical ap- 
proach. “The further we delve into 
the matter,” they say, “the more in- 
volved becomes its solution, so long 
as we try to see it within the frame- 
work of a system of private enter- 
prise.—No doubt sooner or later the 
labor movement will see, as a sector 
of it does today, that a solution to the 
all-round welfare of its children lies 
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in a socialized economy, a system 
under which for the first time ad- 
ministrators will be free to subordi- 
nate all lesser considerations to the 
primary one of human welfare. For 
ourselves, we are frank to say we see 
no other solution. The opposition 
forces are too powerful and too much 
an ingrained part of our whole indus- 
trial and governmental mechanism.” 

At times I suppose almost everyone 
would like a brief moment of dictat- 
ing. My moment would be spent in 
decreeing a course of reading for 
members of “learned societies”, for 
economists and psychologists, for 
the “‘scientific’ investigators, for the 
frankly (and therefore more praise- 
worthy) ignorant, for all in these 
and other groups who “question the 
wisdom of” a federal child labor law 
in an age when state boundaries are 
anachronous, in an age when unem- 
ployment is no longer regarded as a 
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temporary problem and millions of 
older people cannot find work, in an 
age supposedly humane. I would pro- 
claim a moratorium on conferences 
and speeches on “The Training of 
Workers” and I would prescribe a 
stiff course for managers, owners, 
university presidents, bishops and 
other clergy, and for women who, at 
the instigation of employers’ groups, 
form organizations to protect the 
“sanctity of the home”’. I believe if 
all these persons were required to 
read the findings of people who have 
eyes to “observe” and brains to inter- 
pret their observations in terms of a 
program for action, we might for a 
time afford to let the workers go un- 
trained. Adult education so often 
neglects the groups that need it most. 
On the required course of reading I 
would place Katharine Lumpkin’s and 


Dorothy Douglas’s shocking story of 
‘America’s greatest social disgrace.” 


RESPITE 


Dusk for leaning 
Forehead on the west, 
For laying to the heart 
Tree-line, light, rest. 


Star for saying: 

“Cool my limpid light.” 
Better far for healing 

The noiseless blind of night. 


—ALICE CLEAR. 





LABOR LEADERSHIP NEEDED FOR HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


HaroLtp MAsLow 


endorsements by the 1936 Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor con- 
vention and by Pope Pius in his 
March 1937 encyclical have poured 
new life into the health insurance 
movement. The powerful American 
Medical Association lobby in 1935 
was able to force the omission of sick- 
ness security from the Social Security 
Act in spite of the intentions to the 
contrary of the President’s Commit- 
tee appointed to draft the bill, but 
sentiment has been crystallizing since, 
and health insurance now appears to 
be in the same stage as were old-age 
and unemployment insurance in 1934, 
merely a matter of how soon the in- 
evitable legislation will be enacted. 
After the 1936 A. F. of L. conven- 
tion, the Wisconsin State Federation 
decided to break the ice. Young As- 
semblyman Andrew Biemiller, a la- 
bor organizer, a fighter as well as a 
scholar, was selected to introduce the 
bills. Not unexpected was the com- 
plete defeat of the program: The 
State Medical Society had a well-or- 
ganized lobby with plenty of money; 
there was insufficient collaboration 
among proponent organizations; the 
legislators were confused by the mis- 
information that the American Medi- 
cal Association has been very care- 
fully disseminating over the country. 
The opposition, as usual, played up 
the theme of radicalism. Labor lead- 
ers who fought the earlier campaigns 
for workmen’s compensation and un- 


T= recent, highly significant 


employment insurance also defeated 
on their first introduction in the Wis- 
consin legislature, will easily recog- 
nize the general formula. 

The Wisconsin attempt points the 
way to the proper strategy that will 
need to be employed before the 
American people can have security 
against sickness. A prime necessity is 
the united front against the medical 
societies of interested groups—labor, 
farmer and middle class—for the eco- 
nomic burdens of sickness press down 
all classes with annual incomes under 
$3000. Corollary to this should be 
the development of a comprehensive 
plan of action and of policy by these 
groups and a wide publicity program. 
Perhaps a review of the six bills 
which were introduced by Andrew 
Biemiller may indicate how broad is 
the field of action and how complex 
are such measures. 

Biemiller’s first bill would allow 
spread of the very popular group hos- 
pitalization movement to Wisconsin. 
Group hospitalization of the non- 
profit, free-choice variety, sponsored 
by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, provides a voluntary insurance 
against only hospital bills for as little 
as two or three cents per day. The 
American Medical Association and 
some of the more reactionary com- 
ponent societies, such as the Wiscon- 
sin State Medical Society and the 
County Medical Society in Philadel- 
phia, have opposed the movement, 
probably because they fear that a 
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taste of hospitalization insurance 


would soon lead its beneficiaries to 


ask, why not security against the doc- 
tors’ bills too? However, the ma- 
jority of state and county medical so- 
cieties have seen no honest reason for 
opposition, and in some places have 
even loaned money to group hospital- 
ization projects. The bill differed 
from similar legislation in New York, 
California, Illinois, etc., in one im- 
portant respect. In addition to pro- 
viding for the usual supervision by 
the State Insurance Commission, a 
State Advisory Board of citizens rep- 
resenting labor, farmers, hospitals, 
doctors and the general public would 
be appointed to lay down the broad 
policies by which the Insurance Com- 
mission is to be guided. The New 
York law specifically provides for 
control of group hospitalization by 


the hospitals themselves. It was felt 
in Wisconsin that group hospitaliza- 
tion had great potentialities and 
therefore its future should be deter- 
mined by a broad public body. 

There were two bills aimed at the 
rural medical problem, very much 


neglected in America. One of them 
would allow a locality to subsidize, 
partially or wholly, resident physi- 
cians. Another would allow a county 
to open its county tax-supported hos- 
pital on any terms other than the 
usual legal arrangement of full-cost 
charges for patients able to pay, 
along with free care to indigents. 
Both bills were purposely flexible and 
would permit a variety of systems; 
e.g., free care to all residents, half- 
cost charges, free care for the severe 
ailments with payment for the minor 
illnesses, etc., etc. A clause was in- 
serted in both bills, making necessary 
the endorsement of any system by the 
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local voters; this was done to assure 
full public support for any change. 
Farmers have usually been omitted 
from the benefits of health insurance 
because of administrative difficulties. 
The critical rural medical problem 
will require a different sort of solu- 
tion for which these two bills were 
aimed to clear the statutory path. 
The strong feeling on the part of 
farm leaders, that social insurance 
usually gives the farmer no benefits 
but forces him to pay for them by 
way of higher retail prices, makes 
farmer health legislation desirable. 

A fourth bill grew out of the Medi- 
cal Society’s cossack tactics with the 
Milwaukee Medical Centre, a vol- 
untary health insurance clinic. The 
Society expelled the affiliated doc- 
tors, caused the Milwaukee hospitals 
to refuse admission to their patients, 
and pressed the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, and later even the Governor, 
to rule the Centre in violation of the 
insurance law. The final ruling, how- 
ever, held a medica! contract not to 
be insurance in the sense of the law. 
A bill was worked out to cover all 
aspects of this local ‘“‘cause celebre’’: 
Hospital discrimination against in- 
surance doctors was prohibited; ex- 
pulsion from the Society because of 
contract medicine would be pre- 
vented; and voluntary health insur- 
ance was specifically exempted from 
supervision under the regular insur- 
ance law. Medical cooperatives were 
also exempted. 

The Wisconsin Medical Society 
did not originate these unfair tactics 
to prevent the growth of voluntary 
health insurance; medical societies 
elsewhere have used the same tech- 
nique. Only legislation will protect 
liberal doctors from the society ma- 
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chines and allow medical cooperatives 
and other forms of voluntary sick- 
ness security. 

The fifth bill reorganized medical 
care for indigents and revised the re- 
sponsibility of local relief officials in 
this connection. There is a good deal 
of evidence to show that the recent 
paucity of local tax funds has resulted 
in inadequate care for relief clients 
and a failure by the local officials to 
pay doctors for indigent care. Or- 
ganized labor should exert its good 
ofices in seeing that indigents and 
their doctors get a fair deal in the 
modernization of the relief setups 
going on in certain states and locali- 
ties today. 

The sixth bill was a compulsory 
health insurance law. The highlights 
of the bill are briefly: medical bene- 
fits to include general and specialist 
care, hospital service, nursing, drugs 
and dentistry; benefits to the whole 
family of the employee; a maximum 
income limitation of $3000 per year. 
Cash benefits were not included, as it 
was thought these should be handled 
separately from medical care. 

The administrative setup follows 
the new trends in public administra- 
tion; instead of the old full-time com- 
mission, there would be a citizens’ 
committee, selected by the Governor 
from lists submitted respectively by 
the State Medical Society, farmer or- 
ganizations, Hospital Association, 
Dental Association, Federation of 
Labor, and employers’ organizations, 
plus two citizens to represent the gen- 
eral public. This part-time commis- 
sion would itself choose a full-time 
man to do the actual administration. 
It would also appoint a physician as 
full-time medical director to handle 
the professional aspects of adminis- 
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tration. Medical standards were not 
to be laid down by laymen but only 
by the State Board of Health (all 
doctors) and State Medical Society 
representatives. Only the Medical 
Director could discipline uncoopera- 
tive physicians. The system was to be 
financed by a 4 per cent payroll tax, 
shared equally by employer and em- 
ployee. Biemiller felt with many 
American authorities that the admin- 
istration of cash benefits for unem- 
ployment due to illness should be sep- 
arated from the medical care bene- 
fits of health insurance and placed 
under the unemployment insurance 
systems. This bill differs from the 
Association for Social Security model 
bill in its administrative system, in 
the omission of cash benefits, and in 
the determination of medical stand- 
ards by doctors exclusively. 

Certain other medical issues were 
not covered by these bills. A law to 
bring some cash benefits into the 
home of a bed-stricken wage-earner 
is greatly needed. The larger use 
of taxation to pay certain costs of 
medical care—particularly some hos- 
pital and public-health services— 
needs to be studied out and coordi- 
nated with any development of con- 
tributory health insurance. Then 
there is the problem of specialist 
practice. Recent attempts by the pro- 
fession itself at a voluntary certifica- 
tion of specialists are still experimen- 
tal. State regulation may be necessary. 

Organized labor once fought for a 
public policy that would benefit many 
other classes besides labor—namely, 
free education at public expense. The 
A. F. of L. can today enlarge its in- 
fluence by using its legislative efforts 
to reorganize our present archaic sys- 
tem of purchasing medical care. 





WHY PUERTO RICO DOES NOT WANT 
INDEPENDENCE 


Santiago Iglesias 


Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico 


F YOUR knowledge of Puerto 
Rico is limited to what you read 
about it, you probably have the 

impression that Puerto Rico is eager 
to become independent of the United 
States; that there is a large group of 
dissatisfied people on our little Car- 
ibbean Island who want to become 
separated from Uncle Sam, because 
there is no other course to follow to 
emancipate the islanders’ producers. 
Many writers have given that impres- 
sion during the last few years in inter- 
preting some unexpected legislation 
which has been introduced in Con- 
gress. Each time such kind of a bill 
has been introduced, their headlines 
have read: “Puerto Rico Seeks Inde- 
pendence.” 

In answer to the frequent questions 
which are put to me, as to whether 
the people of Puerto Rico want to 
become independent, my reply is a 
forceful, emphatic, unqualified .. . 
“NO! How could they, in view of 
what the United States has meant to 
them!” 

The masses of the workers of 
Puerto Rico know that independence 
for them would mean loss of their 
freedom and individual rights as cit- 
izens and also an inevitable economic 
catastrophe for the Island; it would 
mean for them that sort of national- 
ist independence without liberty and 
without human guarantees of life. 
The material interests from outside 
and inside surely will continue to re- 
ceive ample protection. 


It is not accurate to say that the 
honest propertied interests alone are 
opposed to independence for Puerto 
Rico. The greatest majority of the 
producing classes in the agricultural 
fields and industry also are opposed 
to independence with more emphasis, 
because they organize to work for bet- 
ter life and happiness in behalf of the 
greatest mass of the people of Puerto 
Rico. For the producing people, in- 
dependence is not a problem of prop- 
ertied interests and business alone, 
but it also is a great problem of keep- 
ing freedom and the rights of citizen- 
ship, democracy, education and popu- 
lar representation in the affairs of the 
country. The reason the few rich, or 
business men, the intellectuals and the 
“ilustrados” who talk about inde- 
pendence, Nationalists, or no Nation- 
alists, is because they are almost sure 
that, if Congress would force inde- 
pendence on the island, in the long run 
they would get control by force of the 
“new” regime for their own benefit 
and glory. 

Yes, it is true that in the many 
years past economic rehabilitation of 
the masses of producers was neg- 
lected and the ‘“‘American standard of 
life” for the workers was far from 
what organized labor had conquered 
on the mainland, and, when economic 
conditions became depressed in the 
Nation, Puerto Rico became a part 
of President Roosevelt’s program of 
relief and rehabilitation, and the New 
Deal began to give to the poor and 
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well-to-do classes of Puerto Rico as- 
sistance and compensation never be- 
fore enjoyed by them. 

The idea of outright independence 
is terrifying and unthinkable to all 
but a group of pretentious intellectu- 
als “ilustrados” among our people. 
Some who have not clearly thought 
through the questions conscientiously 
feel that the Island would be better 
of if it were separated from the 
States. There are, in addition, a few 
well-to-do discontented professionals 
who would like to have the Island 
turned over to them for their per- 
sonal administration, just as there are 
groups of individuals in New York 
and Chicago and San Francisco who 
promote the overthrow of the Fed- 
eral Government in favor of radicals 
and communism. Every community 
of any size has the same kind of peo- 
ple, only our particular group seems 
to have done an unusually good job 
of advertising and making a lot of 
noise through sensational news and 
other devices. 

I feel qualified to speak for the 
Puerto Rican people. I was a grown 
man when the Island still belonged 
to Spain. I was there at the time of 
the American Occupation, and I have 
lived there ever since. I did not see 
all the course of the American Occu- 
pation, because I was in jail at the 
time, put there for daring to suggest 
to the Spanish authorities that Puerto 
Rican laborers be given those rights 
which today are enjoyed by every 
Puerto Rican and every other Amer- 
ican citizen—the right to strike and 
to bargain collectively. A few years 
later they put me in jail again, and 
sentenced to serve four years in the 
penitentiary. My ideas were too ad- 
vanced for the times, but President 
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Theodore Roosevelt and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor sponsored 
an investigation which set me free, 
and established forever the rights and 
the liberties of the workers to organ- 
ize to better their conditions. 

We, the Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen of Puerto Rico and the So- 
cialist Party with 145,000 votes, the 
Union Republican Party with 155,- 
ooo and the majority of the Liberal 
Party, or 80 per cent of the people 
of the Island, are in favor of insist- 
ing on the President and Congress 
the need for a broad and comprehen- 
sive economic, social and political pro- 
gram to lead and to keep Puerto Rico 
as an integral part of the Nation. 
We are asking for the extension of 
all federal laws covering education, 
sanitation, public works, economic re- 
habilitation, agriculture and social se- 
curity which will help the producers 
and the needs of the Island. Puerto 
Rico is pledging itself to comply with 
all duties and obligations inherent to 
these benefits by paying its corre- 
sponding share so that the welfare 
of the people of the Island will con- 
tinue to be builded up under a mutual 
understanding and obligations of 
both peoples, United States and 
Puerto Rico. We assure that the 
people of Puerto Rico desire to con- 
tinue under American institutions en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship, but also shar- 
ing all responsibilities without any 
special favors or discriminations. 

Some writer printed this national- 
ist sentence coming from our “‘ilustra- 
dos” “In terms of purchasing power 
wages have been reduced almost con- 
sistently since the first days of Amer- 
ican occupation . . . the Puerto Ri- 
cans will welcome a King, a Dictator, 
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Independence, anything but the pres- 
ent regime ...” Of course, such 
declaration is pure and simple dem- 
agogy.... 

To understand why Puerto Rico 
deeply appreciates and values its re- 
lations with the Union, it is necessary 
to compare present day conditions on 
the Island with those which prevailed 
prior to the American Occupation, 
during the Spanish domination. 
Puerto Rico spent slightly more than 
400 years as a colony of Spain, and 
during that time developed even less 
than Cuba. That wasn’t because the 
Spanish Government mistreated or 
wilfully neglected Puerto Rico, but 
rather because the Island was not as 
rich and important as Cuba. 

When we first became a part of the 
United States, as a consequence of 
the Spanish-American War in 1898, 


Puerto Rico was typically tropical 
and all that that term implies. Puerto 
Rico has made rapid strides in every 
conceivable respect since becoming a 
part of the United States, and out- 
ranks the other Caribbean areas in 


many essential ways. That develop- 
ment, which has come about and been 
made possible only through institu- 
tions of democracy and the friendly 
help of the people of the United 
States, is the basic reason our people 
cannot stand the thought of independ- 
ence, why Puerto Rico, in fact, hopes 
some day to become a full-fledged 
self-government or a State of the 
Union rather than an island “posses- 
sion.” 

Unquestionably the advantage 
which the people value most highly, 
as a consequence of being a part of 
the United States, is their American 
citizenship and all that goes with it. 
Every Puerto Rican was given the 
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opportunity of becoming an American 
citizen in 1917, and all but about two 
hundred enthusiastically seized the 
opportunity. We do not vote in na- 
tional elections, but we have a true 
insular democracy in that we elect 
our own legislature and many other 
officials, we have trial by jury, and we 
enjoy freedom of association, speech 
and of the press, that many independ- 
ent and nationalist countries do not 
enjoy. Last general elections we, the 
people of Puerto Rico, elected nine 
senators and fifteen representatives 
who belong to the ranks of the labor 
man and the Socialist-Labor parties. 
We have a Commissioner of Labor 
and a Treasurer as members of the 
Cabinet of the Governor and many 
other officials from organized labor. 
Of the nineteen Senators, fourteen 
were elected by the Union Republican 
and Socialist-Labor Parties, and, of 
the 35 Representatives, 26 were 
elected by the same parties. This 
overwhelming majority, together with 
the representatives of the Liberal 
Party, are against nationalism. 

Only an individual who has lived 
without those precious privileges can 
understand how much they mean to a 
people. Foreign citizens of many 
nations all over the world envy those 
advantages which go with American 
citizenship, and it is readily under- 
standable why the Puerto Ricans who 
already enjoy them would not think 
of giving them up. I, who have spent 
more than a year in jail for speaking 
freely about matters of labor and 
human social progress which are dear 
to me, have a special appreciation of 
what our American citizenship means. 

We now enjoy, in addition, free- 
dom of religious belief, and all other 
free and democratic institutions of 
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the United States. In short, Puerto 
Ricans already are as free as any 
people can be, and they wish to stay 
that way as a guaranty to the masses 
of a future in which they may build 
up their happiness for all society. 

Being a part of the United States 
also has brought other, more mate- 
rial benefits to the people of our Is- 
land, largely as a result of the labor 
laws passed by our Legislature and 
also of the intelligent development 
of our agricultural resources. Em- 
ployment and income have been in- 
creased with the New Deal and have 
brought higher living standards and 
a greater degree of happiness. 

In the past, all our commerce had 
to be with Spain, and that was rela- 
tively little. In the nineteen hundreds 
our entire sales outside the Island 
amounted to less than $8,000,000 a 
year. When we joined the States, 
however, that picture quickly changed. 
Free access to the American market 
stimulated our trade to the point 
where we last year sold over $100,- 
000,000 worth of commodities to the 
States. Naturally, our purchases 
from farmers and business men in the 
United States increased accordingly. 

Our increased production and in- 
creased commerce are due partly to 
the ingenuity of Puerto Ricans them- 
selves. But the development was 
greatly aided by the masses of work- 
ers and the technical skill from the 
States. Outside capital was sorely 
needed, in accordance with the system 
for the simple reason that our Island 
had little yet of its own. Some few 
individuals, of course, had been able 
to accumulate savings, but the total 
was small as compared with that of 
the mainland. Most of the working 
people had never earned enough to 
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make any appreciable savings pos- 
sible. 

When our sugar and tobacco pro- 
duction has been protected, it has in- 
creased, and other crops and in- 
dustries were stimulated and then 
through the continued efforts of or- 
ganized labor wages rose and the 
number of jobs available became much 
better though not up to the standard 
asked by labor. Greater income al- 
ways enabled the masses of the people 
—the laborers—to enjoy a much 
fuller measure of the necessities of 
life, and most of those necessities are 
purchased in the States. 

The Island now buys more than 
thirty millions of dollars worth of 
foods a year from the mainland, 
nearly half a billion pounds in twelve 
months. Indeed, approximately half 
of all the food eaten in Puerto Rico 
comes from the farms of the States. 
Inasmuch as food production on the 
Island has increased at about the 
same rate as the population since 
1900, and food purchases from the 
outside have increased nine hundred 
per cent in that period, it is clear that 
the average Puerto Rican now has 
more food to eat than he did thirty- 
eight years ago. Thus, convenient 
access to the food surplus in the states 
is another cogent reason Puerto 
Ricans value the privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Labor, organized and otherwise, 
also has much to be thankful for. 
Under Spanish rule, the working 
classes had no liberty, no freedom of 
action and no opportunity to extri- 
cate themselves from their miserable 
state. Today, they enjoy all the 
freedom of labor on the mainland. 
We have and strictly observe in 
Puerto Rico an eight-hour day, which 
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includes agricultural laborers, a child 
labor law, collective bargaining, arbi- 
tration of labor disputes and a work- 
man’s compensation law which is su- 
perior to that of many States. Strikes 
are necessary when employers refuse 
to discuss terms with their employees, 
and almost invariably are settled 
through arbitration in a few days’ 
time and without violence. 

The wages paid to labor—most of 
it farm labor—still are relatively low, 
as compared with industrial wage 
levels on the mainland. Yet three 
facts stand out in that connection. 
First, wage levels have increased in 
the last thirty years, so that the aver- 
age daily wage in the sugar industry 
now is about three times as high as it 
was when no labor organizations 
were permitted. The agricultural 


wages in Puerto Rico are higher than 


those prevailing in many of the inde- 
pendent nations of the Caribbean and 
Central America. Second, many 
more individuals have better employ- 
ment now than was the case in the 
early nineteen hundreds. Third, our 
wage levels are relatively high com- 
pared with those prevailing in the 
nationalist countries. They are higher 
than the rates paid in most other of 
the sugar producing areas of those 
nations where the workers have been 
denied the rights of human beings— 
organization and defense of their 
lives and homes. 

The average conditions of the 
workers now are the highest of all 
time, as a result of their constant in- 
sistence for increased wages and bet- 
ter living conditions so that families 
of the laboring class in Puerto Rico 
now enjoy many more of the neces- 
sities of life than they once did. It 
is only natural that the people appre- 
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ciate the improvement in their lot, 
and want to maintain the relationship 
which brought it about. 

Equally striking advances have 
been made in education. Before the 
United States flag was raised over 
our Island, there was only one gov- 
ernment school building in the Island. 
Fewer than 23,000 children were in 
school, and the total budget for edu- 
cation was only $130,000. Today 
we have over $11,000,000 invested 
in school property, more than two 
thousand school buildings and more 
than 250,000 children in school. 
Taxes, made possible by our increased 
industrial and agricultural activity, 
have made these advances possible. 
The Island also has a modern Uni- 
versity with an enrollment of more 
than four thousand students, and 
numerous high schools. The annual 
expenditure for education now ex- 
ceeds $6,000,000 whereas in 1898 the 
entire insular revenue for all purposes 
was less than $3,500,000 and much 
of that modest total was devoted to 
upkeep of the church and the army. 

I could mention scores of other 
ways in which Puerto Rico has shown 
surprising progress. For example, 
there were only 152 miles of paved 
highways in 1898, as compared with 
more than 2000 miles at the present 
time. At the end of the Spanish re- 
gime, sanitary conditions were de- 
plorable. There was just one city 
with a sewage system, only eight cities 
had water systems, and none pro- 
vided any means for water purifica- 
tion. At the present time, however, 
sixty-eight communities have the ad- 
vantages of water systems, and thirty- 
two have sewage disposal facilities. 
All but four of the Island’s cities 
have electric lights. 





STUBBLE 


The encouragement and help of the 
United States have been largely re- 
sponsible for the tremendous im- 
provement on the island, and our 
people fully realize that fact. They 
know there is no other explanation 
for the fact that they have more to 
eat than before; that they have a 
better balanced diet, better clothing, 
a higher percentage of people in 
school and a higher rate of literacy 
and knowledge of English language, 
than any of the comparable Carib- 
bean and other countries; that they 
have more miles of railroads and 
more miles of highway per hundred 
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square miles than any of those coun- 
tries. 

Thus, there are many reasons the 
people of Puerto Rico prefer by an 
overwhelming majority to remain a 
part of the United States. And the 
reasons are not all selfish, by any 
means. The people appreciate the 
help they have received and have 
formed a strong, loyal feeling of 
friendship for the United States. 
They are becoming more American 
each year; they think of themselves 
as American, and they will bitterly 
resist the efforts of any minority to 
change their status. 


STUBBLE 


There is stubble only where harvest has been— 
But a field seems lonely with sheaves brought in 


And the wind going over... 


where seas of grain 


Had rippled in sunlight or the rain. 

Each track of the binder turns to a trail 

For gathering blackbirds and calling quail 
That find the last grain scattered there, 

And rabbits, hunched in the stubble, stare 
At a field, once high, now level and wide, 
While slow hawks circle the countryside. 

A fragrance lingers, though winds turn cold. 
Where shocks were shaggy tents of gold... 
But a field seems lonely when harvest is done 
And the season changes, and the sun 

Burns low across the land that gleams— 
With the shining stubble of our dreams! 


—GLENN Warp DRESBACH. 





LABOR’S “HAPPY END” 


Grace S. M. ZORBAUGH 


Associate Professor of Economics, Ohio State University 


have heard of a modern German 

play entitled “Happy End.” It 
is a satire on the dominating influence 
in America of great money-makers. 
It pictures future Americans rever- 
ently contemplating memorial church 
windows which depict among other 
saints “Ford” and “Rockefeller”, 
singing “Hosanna Ford”, “Hosanna 
Rockefeller’, etc. 

Perhaps after all, but in a different 
sense, this satire conveys a true vision. 
Who knows but that visitors to labor 
temples may some day find on the 
walls the picture of at least one great 
money maker, Henry Ford, with this 
caption “Labor’s thanks to you, sir.” 
Because labor historians may some 
day conclude that Henry Ford, 
whether he intended to or not, has 
provided at least one lead towards 
a relatively “happy end” for wage- 
earners. 

Henry Ford very likely never heard 
of Ira Steward, a Boston machinist 
of the ’60’s well known in the annals 
of labor. He would recognize, how- 
ever, Steward’s eight-hour day theory 
as a sort of second cousin to his own 
theory of the five-day week. 

A familiar bit of doggerel verse 
sums up Steward’s idea. ‘Whether 
you work by the piece or work by the 
day, decreasing the hours increases 
the pay.” Steward’s preaching to the 
wage-earners throughout America 
was about as follows: “Get a state law 
passed establishing an eight-hour day. 
The eight-hour day will increase your 


S tw readers of this article may 


leisure. Increased leisure will cause 
your wants to grow. In other words 
you will raise your standard of living. 
Your employer will then be forced to 
raise your wages, for you will lay 
down your tools rather than continue 
to accept wages inadequate to finance 
your new standard of living.” 

This eight-hour day idea was al- 
luring. It spread over the country 
like wild fire. In the end, however, it 
flickered out except for one substan- 
tial outcome: the eight-hour day was 
established for federal government 
employees. Aside from this one re- 
sult the Steward plan seemed fore- 
doomed to failure because the bitter 
antagonism of employers was aroused 
by what seemed to them a manifest 
dead set to nibble away emplovers’ 
profits through the process ‘Raise 
standard of living, force a wage 
boost; raise standard again, force an- 
other boost, and so on.” 

Sixty years later came Ford with 
his shrewd modern version of the 
Steward idea, the five-day week. It 
too, proved persuasive; previous to 
1929 at least a million and a quarter 
organized wage-earners had been 
given the five-day week. Not through 
legislation but through bargaining. 
Far-seeing employers regarded it as a 
matter of common sense economics. 
“We shorten your week without re- 
ducing your wages. (In this age of 
mass production we can see that you 
earn the extra pay.) Your leisure 
time will be thereby increased. In- 
creased leisure will cause your wants 
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to grow which means you will help ex- 
pand the market demand for our 
goods. Resulting increased produc- 
tion will provide employment for 
more workers—which is ‘the point 
most interesting to you.” 

Since there are strict economic lim- 
its to reduction of working hours, 
wage raises were implied as the next 
step in the foregoing tactics. As a 
rule, however, they were conceded 
only after group pressure by organ- 
ized labor. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that when wage increases were 
demanded they were not based on the 
Steward argument of standard of liv- 
ing but on a strictly business theory. 
“As proved, Mr. Employer, in a re- 
port submitted by our statisticians, we 
workers in your plant have since such 
and such a date increased our produc- 
tivity by such and such a percentage. 
Therefore, while conceding to you 
your share of the increased product, 
we claim our share.” 

Thus two notable advances have 
been made both of which are econom- 
ically sound. First more and more 
employers have rejected the fallacious 
notion, conceived during and after the 
Great War, that the standard of liv- 
ing of workers is static and that con- 
sequently wage adjustments are to be 
settled by an index number measuring 
the cost now of maintaining the same 
scale of living as in a year regarded 
as “normal” such as the year 1913 
or 1926. According to the new as- 
sumption, on the contrary, the stand- 
ard of living of workers is deemed 
capable of rising provided opportun- 
ity is given for increased leisure with 
undiminished purchasing power, and 
consequently for effective expansion 
of wants. The second notable ad- 
vance is labor’s rejection of Steward’s 
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fallacious standard of living argument 
for wage demands, its recognition 
that such demands must in the main 
be based on a demonstration that 
workers’ productivity in the plants 
concerned has been increased. 

These two advances in economic 
reasoning have a profound bearing 
on the future well being of wage earn- 
ers. Let us look at two neighbors, 
Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown, each of 
whom does the spending of possibly 
four-fifths of her family’s income. 

Mrs. Brown sometime ago joined 
a consumers’ study club. The mem- 
bers discussed consumer problems. 
That has set Mrs Brown thinking how 
to get money’s worth from every dol- 
lar she spends. Advertisers and sales- 
men now find her more from Missouri 
than she used to be. She has pur- 
chased a share of stock in a consumers’ 
cooperative store and as far as possi- 
ble has been buying from it. At the 
close of the past year the treasurer 
sent her a substantial rebate on her 
purchases. It added just that much 
to the family total purchasing power. 
Recently her reading has extended to 
books not merely about buying goods 
but about the more important prob- 
lem of consuming goods or wealth and 
of determining in the first place what 
goods are to be produced for the pur- 
pose of consumption. Who but con- 
sumers should decide what to con- 
sume? Mrs. Brown knows that in 
any attempt to control consumption 
she and other thinking consumers 
must unite and take group action. 
That is one reason why she joined a 
consumers’ cooperative. Meanwhile, 
however, she has started one or two 
things on her own account. She began 
by applying her awakened intelligence 
to the diet and clothing of her two 
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children, Jack and Mary. Result: 
perceptible improvement in their 
health and morals. Then she turned 
her attention on family recreation and 
the public library. “Our family must 
make more use of this free institution, 
the library,” she said, “and we must 
try to utilize our national, state, and 
local recreational facilities which are 
either free or low-priced.” Result: 
Jack and Mary are reading with their 
mother a library book on the great 
composers, on purpose to fit them- 
selves for getting more than they 
otherwise would out of the free mu- 
nicipal band concerts next summer. 
They are said to be excellent but the 
family have seldom heretofore at- 
tended them. Then Mr. Brown is 
reading with his wife a library book 
describing the national and state 
parks. His wages were some time 


ago raised to $32.00 a week. So the 


Browns are hoping to acquire a car 
and spend Mr. Browns’ next two-week 
holiday visiting one of the national 
parks. This is not the whole story 
of what Mrs. Brown has done. Her 
new canniness in buying rose to the 
higher level of thoughtfulness in 
choosing. Result : not merely money’s 
worth in the purchase of goods but 
considerable expansion of the family’s 
satisfactions and well being derived 
from the goods. 

What about Mrs. Jones, mean- 
while? Well, she went on with the 
same old hit or miss way of doing 
things that she had been brought up 
to. She had not joined a consumers’ 
study club. Her husband’s wages like 
Mr. Brown’s had been raised to 
$32.00 a week, so the scale of family 


spending had increased—her house 
was fuller of goods and her back 
adorned with more clothes such as 
they were. She and Mr. Jones went 
to more “talkies” such as they were. 
They had more car trips such as they 
were. But whenever they saw the 
Browns they vaguely wondered how 
the Browns—a family of four—con- 
trived to get more out of $32.00 a 
week than they, the Jones felt they 
were getting. And they were only 
two. 

Now back to Mrs. Brown. If the 
notion of a static standard of living 
for workers had not been discarded 
but were still current, Mrs. Brown 
would very likely have been “offish” 
towards any suggestion to study and 
practise consumption economics. She 
and Mr. Brown would have suspected 
some scheme in the background to 
cut his wages and then say “Ah, but 
you will live just as well as before 
thanks to your intelligent wife’s good 
management.” The Mrs. Browns of 
today are beginning to sense that, by 
training each member of the family to 
be an intelligent buyer and discrimi- 
nating chooser, they can approach 
nearer and nearer to Labor’s—to 
everyone’s—relatively “happy end.” 

What is the “happy end”? It is 
not merely getting a larger income so 
as to have more power to buy goods. 
It is acquiring such knowledge of 
goods themselves, such appreciation 
of the best, such intelligence in select- 
ing the best, that something approxi- 
mating maximum satisfaction will ac- 
crue to the consumer from use of 
goods or, as the economists say, from 
their consumption. 
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ITH 1938 the following 

states will join Wisconsin 

in paying unemployment 
compensation: 


NN arai-ssavereatdiacoo ns inte ook Utes a January 
I sow dicsne «ke sudies Sieniweencnaers January 
NS aranccsveousp -eucans temo January 
EE es Sacre cadence January 
District of Columbia................ January 
rae e dot udewan <wanwuers cee September 
IE rc aintease acoirae sata So eieee April 
BENG ead wager andws ek 6s4e awe aa etiok July 
EE in ccuanenesrsr ens sien ana January 
SS nese vas nnseane wegen January 
DS conc oan sd duewsaennwemserns January 
NE ing kssiaeve.dieron eos sie Siew January 
ES ere ee January 
I sos cs ck cb dpe aed seach April 
er re January 
| EE re December 
IS ee ene ee ere January 
NE I. iis cas:cvwrndeo'9d tamsie January 
RES Sar ere en emt December 
SSRIS yr ese korea January 
DEED 2. cs vaosnesseunacnsion January 
I 5-6 6igig se ewreniewslece. dean January 
a a ee July 
NE 5 << baw nodusobew es eeusne January 
ME hana <7 bce none t een eteinensee January 
EP cnc aaa tanes wees eae a enn January 
a re rer er January 
Seas irr uitn wieau ace ahs eaten January 
PIII occ dcicwncns ccna January 


In 1939 benefits will begin in the 
states: 


NE sn Sa vacdwahiebed vue ae seen sna January 
DN: 2</4.csaduhesane epee sewn January 
ree re rrr c January 
EE. >. .cu.ctharsGueseeeeseseuun January 
SE er Ce er reer January 
RE een aide takn unease oom brneiee July 

Serer errr rer S January 
ESS Seren mre verre July 

Ns eancennbaeee eT aa Ree January 
DE -.. occa ouneaseebeseaoreeses January 
SE, Sos a wewhs nia ScuC Con seoee January 
IRR eS Serre re tare rene ret January 
2 Gk sae eaeeeeenee ee July 

rer January 
Dp vavin 5c kkswenkiwnntboesacuen January 
EE rer rrr January 
i, PE ac J0tetetwapeweecacadal January 
| Eerie ore er January 
GI. MBG oiscueicsscensuscensees January 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
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Ce ee re Terr January 
WHEEL. 93 os eneseisesesgeesessinwaie January 


Within the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, 
approximately 21 millions of em- 
ployed persons will have compensa- 
tion for unemployment as fixed by 
the terms of their state laws. Persons 
excluded from compensation will fall 
under the following groups :* 


Agricultural Labor......... 2,000,000-3, 500,000 
Farm Operators............ 6,700,000-6,800,000 
Unpaid Family Workers in 

AGTICEMEEO ...0sccccesss 3 ,600,000~4,000,000 
ER rere ee 100,000- 175,000 
Domestic Servants......... 2,000,000-2,200,000 
Public Service’? (including 

errr ae 2,600,000-2, 800,000 


Federal Instrumentalities?. . 
Non-profit Institutions...... 
Casual Employment........ 
Other Owners, Operators, 

Self-Employed and Profes- 


190,000-- 210,000 
800,000--1 000,000 
850,000-- 900,000 


sionals (not otherwise 

eae 3,200,000--3 500,000 
Individuals Age 65 and 

SET xaivssceuncasanees 750,000-- 800,000 


* Estimates are for the number of persons who 
will be employed in a non-covered job sometime 
within the years 1937 and 1938. It should be 
remembered that within the period specified a 
person may be employed in more than one of the 
classifications listed. 

*Exclusive, however, of 750,000-800,000 em- 
ployees of the Federal government who are cov- 
ered under some Federal retirement plan. 

?Primarily National banks and State banks 
which are members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

*This group contains duplicates of those also 
classified in the other groups. 


To meet these payments $321,- 
010,909.42 has been accumulated in 
the Unemployment Trust Fund in 
the U. S. Treasury. States have, 
July 15, 1937, deposited $329,382,- 
026.56 which has earned $2,828,- 
882.26, while Wisconsin has with- 
drawn $1,200,000. 
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Obviously this unemployment fund 
will furnish relief for many unable 
to find jobs. Those who may benefit 
should make sure their interests are 
properly taken care of and know how 
to present claims. The Social Secu- 
rity Board has tried to provide ma- 
chinery that makes it unnecessary for 
applicants to employ lawyers. Un- 
employment compensation is ad- 
ministered by shop official but here 
also lawyers’ services should be un- 
necessary. In disputed cases the in- 
dividual will be better satisfied if he 
can take his difficulties to an agency 
that is interested in him personally. 
Such an agency is his union. Every 
union should make ready to provide 
this new service. Some unions already 
have special provisions to take care 
of members’ claims under unemploy- 
ment compensation. The same com- 
mittee or persons might also take re- 
sponsibility for helping those encount- 
ering difficulties in getting unemploy- 
ment compensation. Whoever has 
this responsibility must inform him- 
self upon all details. Information 
can be secured through district offices 
of the Social Security Board or its 
Washington office, through the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and your 
labor representative in your state ad- 
ministrative agency. 

Principles and precedents will ac- 
cumulate as decisions are made and 
contested cases are reviewed. It will 
be necessary to have access to these 
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records as a basis for planning proce. 
dures in each case. 

In order that there may be oppor- 
tunity for consultation locally, each 
central labor union should have a 
social security committee to serve as 
a clearing agency for information, 
and for consultation with local union 
representatives. 

Social security will be an impor- 
tant field and responsibility for all 
unions. The better we are prepared 
to take care of our interests the bet- 
ter protection union members will 
have. If we are ready to act with 


the beginning of payments for unem- 
ployment, we may prevent difficulties 
and loss of benefits to many. 

Pending such payments, local com- 
mittees could well investigate how 
workers can make sure employers are 
paying upon those who expect benefits 


and what the rate of compensation 
will be for whole-time unemploy- 
ment and part-time unemployment. 
If there is no way that workers can 
know what their equities will be un- 
der the law, this in itself is a matter 
to be taken up with those administer- 
ing unemployment compensation. In 
most of the states there is a labor 
representative among those adminis- 
tering the law or serving in an ad- 
visory capacity. It would be well 
to carry questions and problems to 
this labor representative in addition 
to taking them up officially. 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
DECISIONS 


(August 15-September 14, 1937) 


tional Labor Relations Board 

and major principles estab- 
lished in its decisions are summarized 
in the following pages. This monthly 
summary of the Board’s work is pri- 
marily designed for the use of labor 
representatives who must keep 
abreast with the current develop- 
ments in the work of the Board so 
as to be able to handle effectively any 
cases in which they may be concerned. 
Only the disposition of cases by the 
National Labor Relations Board it- 
self is discussed here and no attempt 
is made to extend this discussion to 
the work of the Regional Directors 
of the Board. 


| EADING issues raised by the Na- 


it. Interference, Restraint and 
Coercion 


Section 8(1) of the Act makes it 
an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to “interfere with, restrain or 
coerce employees in the exercise of 
the rights guaranteed in Section 7”. 
Section 7 of the Act provides that: 


“Employees shall have the right 
to self-organization, to form, join, or 
assist labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, and to engage 
in concerted activities, for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection.” 


The Board has held from the outset 
that an employer who engages in any 
of the other four unfair labor prac- 
tices outlawed by subdivisions (2) 


to (4) of section 8 are by the same 
token a violation of subdivision 1. 


In Matter of Thompson Products, 
Inc.,. it was shown that the manage- 
ment maintained a_ well-organized 
system of espionage on the progress 
of the union meetings in order to 
forestall its advance. The fear of 
being singled out and reported to the 
management caused workers to stay 
away from the union meeting, effec- 
tively thwarting membership in the 
union. 

Surveillance of union meetings by 
the management was also condemned 
in Matter of National Electric Prod- 
ucts Corporation.2, In Matter of 
The Boss Manufacturing Company,* 
the Board held that the making of 
anti-union statements to employees 
individually and questioning em- 
ployees about what was said at the 
meetings constituted an unfair labor 
practice. Interference with the em- 
ployees’ right te engage in concerted 
activities for the purpose of mutual 
aid or protection in the case of four 
employees was found in Matter of 
Southgate-Nelson Corporation.‘ 


2. Discrimination 


Discrimination for the purpose of 
encouraging or discouraging mem- 
bership in a labor organization is pro- 


hibited by section 8(3) of the Act. 


2C-190. Decided August 16, 1937. 

*C-219, R-241. Decided August 30, 1937. 
*C-145, R-240. Decided August 27, 1937. 
*C-182, C-185. Decided September 1, 1937. 
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This Section provides that it is an un- 
fair labor practice for an employer 
“by discrimination in regard to hire 
or tenure of employment or any term 
or condition of employment, to en- 
courage or discourage membership in 
any labor organization’’. 

The Board’s interpretation of this 
section was stated in the first annual 
report of the Board as follows: 


“This section is not intended to in- 
terfere generally with the freedom 
of an employer to hire or discharge 
as he pleases. It limits this freedom, 
however, in one important respect. 
He may not use it in such a manner 
as to foster or hinder the growth of 
a labor organization. He may em- 
ploy anyone or no one; he may trans- 
fer employees from task to task 
within the plant as he sees fit * * *. 
But, in making these decisions he 
must not differentiate between one of 


his employees and another, or be- 
tween his actual and his potential em- 
ployees, in such a manner as to en- 
courage or to discourage membership 
in a labor organization.” 


Lay-offs, transfers and discharges 
for union activity to discourage mem- 
bership in a labor organization is 
dealt with in Matter of The Boss 
Manufacturing Company.’ Dis- 
charges for the purposes of discour- 
aging membership in one labor organ- 
ization and encouraging membership 
in another were found in Matter of 
National Electric Products Corpora- 
tion,? and Matter of Frederick R. 
Barrett.® 

In Matter of Kentucky Firebrick 
Company,® the employer refused to 
reinstate forty-nine employees and 
delayed the reinstatement of twenty- 


Decided August 31, 1937. 
Decided August 30, 1937. 


5 C-173. 
® C-179. 
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four others because they joined the 
union. After the strike, some of 
these employees returned to work, 
some were not called to work because 
of their absence from the community, 
some were to be returned to work 
after their employment numbers had 
been reached for call on seniority 
basis, some were unable to return to 
work because of injury or illness and 
one employee refused to return to 
work when called. The Board found 
that denial of reinstatement to thirty- 
one employees was discriminatory; 
that the delay in reinstating twenty- 
four union employees was caused by 
their tardiness in reporting back to 
work after the re-opening of the 
plants and not by their action in join- 
ing and assisting the union and there- 
fore was not discriminatory. In view 
of the willingness of the company to 
reinstate six employees if they re- 
turned to the community, the Board 
dismissed the charges of discrimina- 
tion with reference to them until such 
time as they returned to the com- 
munity and in case they were denied 
reinstatement. A similar position 
was taken by the Board with regard 
to ten other employees who were late 
in reporting back to work after the 
reopening of the plants and with re- 
gard to the employee who was un- 
able to return to work because of 
injury. 

In Matter of Southgate-Nelson 
Corporation,* non-reinstatement of 
union members of a ship’s crew fol- 
lowing their refusal to sail because 
the ship had been inadequately man- 
ned was found to be discriminatory. 
At the same time, there was found to 
be no discrimination in the cases in 
which the employer had never refused 
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to employ union workers following 
their application for employment 
after strike. 

In Matter of Frederick R. Bar- 
rett,©> reinstatement of workers dis- 
charged for union affiliation was made 
dificult by the fact that a decreased 
volume of business since the date of 
the discharge necessitated the em- 
ployment of fewer men. The Board 
found it impossible to order reinstate- 
ment of the thirty-two discharged em- 
ployees when such positions were not 
available. The Board ruled, how- 
ever, that, since the manner of dis- 
charge was in direct violation of the 
provisions of the Act, as many of the 
discharged employees are entitled to 
reinstatement as would not have been 
discharged had the selection been 
made in some manner not constituting 
discrimination because of union af- 
filiation. It was directed that this be 
done on the basis of seniority. The 
employer was ordered to select for 
discharge the same number of per- 
sons as were discharged on the date 
on which the union workers were re- 
fused employment from among the 
persons employed on that date who 
had the least seniority as of that date. 
He was further ordered to reinstate 
all employees who would not have 
been discharged if this selection had 
been made solely on the basis of 
seniority. Persons employed since 
the discharge occurred were to be 
replaced by as many of the union men 
eligible for reemployment who have 
seniority as may remain. 


In Matter of Bell Oil and Gas 


Company, et al.," a discriminatory 


discharge was found in a decision 


7 C-143. Amended decision and order, Septem- 
ber 3, 1937. 


handed down by the Board on March 
4, 1937. That decision was filed on 
a petition for enforcement of the 
cease and desist order in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The Court af- 
firmed the findings of the Board but 
remanded the case to the Board for 
further consideration of the decision 
and order dealing with reinstatement 
of one employee and the payment of 
back pay to him. In its amended de- 
cision, the Board found that, since 
this employee would have been re- 
employed after the strike but for his 
union activities, he is entitled to re- 
instatement. His reinstatement was 
therefore ordered without discrim- 
ination against him or against the 
two union members now employed in 
the plant. The payment of back pay 
was not required for the interval be- 
tween the date of the intermediate 
report of the Trial Examiner and the 
date of the decision. 

Payment of back pay was also or- 
dered in the following cases: Thomp- 
son Products, Inc.,' Kentucky Fire- 
brick Company,® National Electric 
Products Corporation,? Frederick R. 
Barrett,’ and Southgate-Nelson Cor- 
poration.* 


3. Collective Bargaining 


An employer’s refusal “to bargain 
collectively with the representatives 
of his employees subject to provisions 
of Section 9(a)” of the Act is an un- 
fair labor practice under section 
8(5). In Matter of The Boss Man- 
ufacturing Company,’ the Interna- 
tional Glove Workers Union at- 
tempted negotiations with the man- 
agement of the company but the em- 
ployer refused to sign an agreement 
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and sent the following statement to 
the union: 


“Under our interpretation of the 
Wagner Labor Bill we question our 
legal right or obligation to sign any 
written contracts or agreements of 
this kind, hence are returning it to 
you, without signature or any action 
on our part in respect to its provi- 
sions.” 


In this refusal, the employer per- 
sisted and the union was finally com- 
pelled to call a strike which lasted for 
more than two months. After a se- 
ries of conferences between the strik- 
ers’ committee and the employer’s 
representatives, the company sent a 
letter to all its employees stating that 
“our Company will not recognize, 
deal with or contract with the Union 
as the agent of all employees in our 
plant.” A few days later the com- 
pany issued a statement of policy 
stating that: 


“The Company will meet with any 
employee, any group of employees, 
or the freely chosen representatives 
of any group of employees for the 
purpose of receiving any complaints, 
grievances, suggestions, or requests 
that may be presented concerning 
working conditions, and will give 
careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion to any such.” 


In spite of the intervention by the 
Governor of Illinois and other state 
and local authorities, the company 
persisted in its refusal to bargain. In 
its decision, the Board ordered the 
company to cease and desist from its 
refusal to bargain collectively with 
the union as the representatives of 
all its employees except supervisory 
and clerical employees. 
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4. Domination and Interference with 
the Formation or Administration 
of a Labor Organization 


Section 8(2) of the Act makes it 
an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer “to dominate or interfere with 
the formation or administration of 
any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it”. This 
section carries out the principle that 
the formation and administration of 
labor organizations are the concern 
of the workers and not of the em- 
ployers. Section 8(2) prohibits any 
interference in “any labor organiza- 
tion”. The term “labor organiza- 
tion” is defined in section 2(5) of 
the Act to mean “‘any organization of 
any kind, or any agency or employee 
representation committee or plan, in 
which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole 
or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment, or conditions of work”. 
In other words the Act includes in 
its definition of a labor organization, 
company unions, employer represen- 
tation plans and other types of 
“dummy” unions as well as genuine 
unions. But by calling even company 
unions “labor organization” the Act 
does not mean that they are to be 
considered genuine organizations of 
employees on an equal footing with 
independent organizations, such as 
trade or labor unions. As the Board 
pointed out in its first annual report, 
the term “labor organization” is 
used in the Act in such manner merely 
as a matter of statutory draftsman- 
ship whose purpose is to bring all 
employer -controlled organizations 














ith 
on 








within the ban of section 8(2) no 
matter what form they may take. 
Because the language of the Act 
is framed in this manner the Board 
has seen fit to extend the application 
of section 8(2) in some instances 
even to bona fide trade unions in 
cases in which organization of work- 
ers in a plant is carried on with the 
consent of the employer. Although 
its position was patently absurd on 
the face of it, the Board maintained 
that it was merely carrying out the 
mandate of the law when it decided 
in Matter of National Electric Prod- 
ucts Corporation? that the company 
was unlawfully interfering with the 
administration of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


in violation of section 8(2). 


5. Investigation and Certification of 
Representatives 


In accordance with section 9(a) 
of the Act, representatives designated 
or selected for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining by a majority of the 
employees in a unit appropriate for 
such purposes are the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of all the employees in such 
unit for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining in respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment. Under 
section 8(5) of the Act, for an em- 
ployer to refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with such representatives is an 
unfair labor practice which the Board 
is empowered to prevent. Whether 
or not a majority of the employees 
in an appropriate unit desire the same 
organization to represent them is a 
fact which must be determined before 
it can be found that an employer has 
committed an unfair labor practice in 
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refusing to bargain collectively. The 
necessary investigatory power to de- 
termine this fact is given the Board 
in section 9(c) of the Act, which 
provides that: 


“Whenever a question affecting 
commerce arises concerning the rep- 
resentation of employees, the Board 
may investigate such controversy and 
certify to the parties, in writing, the 
name or names of the representatives 
that have been designated or selected. 
In any such investigation, the Board 
shall provide for an appropriate 
hearing upon due notice, either in 
conjunction with a proceeding under 
section 10 or otherwise, and may 
take a secret ballot of employees, or 
utilize any other. suitable method to 
ascertain such representatives.” 


Under section 9(c) representa- 
tives may be certified by the Board 
with or without elections. Certifica- 
tions of representatives by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board during 
the past month are tabulated in the 
accompanying table. It will be noted 
that in two cases last month certifi- 
cations were made without elections. 
Such certifications are made only on 
the basis of adequate proof, such as 
signed authorization cards or peti- 
tions designating the union as repre- 
sentative, showing that the union 
represents a majority of the em- 
ployees in an appropriate unit. 

A question concerning representa- 
tion exists according to the Board in 
a variety of circumstances. It may 
be raised by the employer’s refusal 
to bargain with the union chosen by 
a majority of the employees in a unit. 
Or it may be raised by the presence 
of two or more labor organizations 
among the workers of the same em- 
ployer. 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD DECISIONS 


In Matter of Marcus Loew Book- 
ing Agency,® the International Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Workers, Stage 
Employees and Motion Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, and the American Radio 
Telegraphists Association, initiated a 
controversy as to representation. 

In Matter of Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company ° the contending unions 
were the International Union Metal 
Polishers, Platers, Buffers and Help- 
ers, the International Association of 
Machinists, the United Electrical 
and Radio Workers, and the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. In 
that case as well as in Matter of Mc- 
Cabe, Hamilton and Renny, Ltd.,’ 
where there was only one union, the 
question concerning representation 
was raised by the fact that majority 
status of the workers was disputed 
by the employer. 

In Matter of Pacific Manifold 
Book Company,** where the contend- 
ing unions were the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants 
Union, the International Typographi- 
cal Union, the International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers Union, and 
a company union. An agreement was 
reached among the bona fide labor 
unions involved that the Pressmen’s 
Union should represent all of the pro- 
duction employees for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. In order to 
make a conclusive determination of 
representation, an election was or- 
dered by the Board. 

In Matter of Lane Cotton Mills 
Company the Board ordered an 





Decided August 25, 1937. 
Decided September 1, 1937. 
Decided September 2, 1937. 
Decided September 2, 1937. 
Decided August 24, 1937. 


5 R-184. 
*R-186. 
*R-150. 
1 R-3183. 
#2 R-222. 
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election because of the refusal by the 
employer to recognize the union as 
the exclusive representative except on 
investigation of each membership 
card and personal examination of 
each member. 

In Matter of Louisiana Terminal 
Company,” the unions contending for 
representation were the International 
Longshoremens Association and the 
Independent Freight Loaders and 
Unloaders Association. The Board 
ordered an election because of the 
substantial doubt as to the majority 
status of these two organizations. 

In Matter of National Electric 
Products Corporation® (Amended 
Decision, September 9, 1937), the 
Board said that the duplication in 
membership in two unions is one of 
the reasons why it is impossible to say 
on the record whether contending 
unions would represent actual numeri- 
cal majority of the workers and found 
that under the circumstances, an elec- 
tion by secret ballot is the fairest and 
most accurate method of determining 
the choice of the employees. 

In Matter of American France 
Line, et al.,* the Board ruled that 
labor organizations which desire to 
compete with others in an election 
should intervene in the case and fol- 
low regular procedure. Without such 
intervention, the claims of such con- 
tending unions cannot be recognized. 
In Matter of The Boss Manufactur- 
ing Company,* the Board ruled that 
membership of majority in the union 
“8 R-gay, Decided September 7, 1937. 

™“R-157. Amendment to the Decision and Sup- 
plemental Decision, August 16, 1937; and Deci- 


sion on Petitioner’s Motion to Stay, September 
8, 1937- 
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is sufficient proof of choice of repre- 
sentative in a unit. 


6. Appropriate Unit 


Section 9(b) provides that “The 
Board shall decide in each case 
whether, in order to insure to em- 
ployees the full benefit of their right 
to self-organization and to collective 
bargaining, and otherwise to effec- 
tuate the policies of this act, the unit 
appropriate for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining shall be the em- 
ployer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or 
subdivision thereof’’. In its first an- 


nual report the Board said— 


“Tn order to permit employees 
that freedom of self-organization 
which is their due under the act, 
the Board has studied closely the 
factors motivating such organiza- 
tions, and the forms most condu- 
cive to effective collective bargain- 
ing, to the end that its decisions as 
to the unit may further collective 
bargaining and self-organization 
among employees. 

“The considerations generally 
entering into the designation of a 
unit are: (1) The history of labor 
relations in the industry and be- 
tween a particular employer and 
his employees as relates to collec- 
tive bargaining units; (2) the com- 
munity of interest or lack of such 
interest among employees in the 
matter of qualifications for work, 
experience, duties, wages, hours, 
and other working conditions; (3) 
the organization of the business of 
the employer from a functional, 
physical, and geographical view- 
point; and (4) the form which ef- 
forts at self-organization among 
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the employees has taken, including 
the prerequisites for membership 
in the projected or established labor 
organization or organizations. 

“The precise weight to be given 
to any one of these factors cannot 
be mathematically stated. Gen- 
erally, several of the considerations 
mentioned enter into a given de- 
cision, as a brief resume of the 
cases will show.” 


In Matter of United Press Asso- 
ciation,* the Board ruled that under 
the circumstances, employees of a 
subsidiary of a company should be 
included in the bargaining unit. All 
employees, except clerical and super- 
visory, were included in the bargain- 
ing unit of the Lane Cotton Mills.” 
All production employees were in- 
cluded in Matter of Pacific Manifold- 
ing Book Company, Inc." In Mat- 
ter of Danahy Packing Company *™ 
the question whether drivers in a 
packing plant should be included in 
a bargaining unit was left for decision 
until a later date, but the Board 
ordered that ballots be cast sepa- 
rately. In Matter of Marcus Loew 
Booking Agency,’ all radio broadcast 
engineers were found to constitute a 
proper unit. In Matter of P. Loril- 
lard Company, Inc.** machinists, spe- 
cialists, machinists’ apprentices and 
machinists’ helpers were found to con- 
stitute one unit, while all production 
employees paid on an hourly and 
piece-rate basis were found to consti- 
tute another unit. In this determina- 
tion eligibility for membership in or- 

*R-206. Decided August 20, 1937. 

%* R-224, R-225 and R-226. Direction of elec- 
tion, August 26, 1937. 

**R-189 and R-190. Decided September 1, 
1937. 
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ganizations claiming to represent 
each unit was taken into account. 
The latter factor was also considered 
in Matter of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company ° but nature of employment 
was also included among the Board’s 
considerations. In Matter of Mc- 
Cabe, Hamilton and Renny Limited” 
involving longshoremen, the union 
was confined to regular, as distinct 
from casual employees. In this case 
the Board defined as regular em- 
ployees all longshoremen who had 
been employed by the company for 
not less than 75 hours during the 
preceding six months and ruled that 
such employees constituted a unit ap- 
propriate for collective bargaining. 
In another case involving longshore- 
men, that of the Louisiana Terminal 
Company,* it was found that a unit 
composed of all employees of the com- 
pany engaged in unloading the ships 
of the line for which the company 
operates constituted an appropriate 
unit. In Matter of Grace Line, Inc. 
and Panama Steamship Company," 
it was found that junior engineers 
who do not hold licenses should be 
included in a unit consisting of un- 
licensed personnel. In Matter of 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines et 
al.° interdependence between bus 
drivers and other employees was con- 
sidered in the determination of the 
unit. In this case the Board afirmed 
its decision in Matter of Globe Ma- 
chine and Stamping Company” in 
holding that where the considerations 
which determine the appropriate unit 
are evenly balanced, the decisive fac- 
*R-r10. Decided September 8, 1937. 


*R-151. Decided September 14, 1937. 
*R-178 and R-180. Decided August 11, 1937. 
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tor is the desire of the men them- 
selves. The Board, therefore, di- 
rected that an election be held sepa- 
rately (1) among the bus drivers, 
(2) among the maintenance em- 
ployees and (3) among the remain- 
ing employees. 


7. Jurisdictional Disputes 


In Matter of Frederick R. Bar- 
rett,® the Board reiterated its position 
that it will not decide standing of 
unions with their parent bodies nor 
interfere with the internal affairs of 
labor organizations." The decision 
pointed out, however, that a labor 
organization within the meaning of 
the Act is entitled to invoke the Act 
against an employer, whatever the 
labor organization’s standing with 
the parent body—a question which 
the Board will not attempt to deter- 
mine. 


8. Settlements 


In the following cases the unfair 
labor practices charged by the unions 
in question against the employers 
were brought to an end as a result of 
settlements reached by parties in dis- 
pute with the assistance of representa- 
tives of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. In each case, by stipula- 
tion, agreement or consent of the em- 
ployer, an order was issued by the 
Board directing the employer to cease 
engaging in unfair labor practices 
with which he had been charged. 


“Compare Matter of Aluminum Company of 
America and Aluminum Workers Union No. 
19104, Case R-4, Decision of the NLRB Vol. 
I, p. 530; Matter of Axton-Fisher Tobacco Com- 
pany and International Association of Machin- 
ists, Local No. 681, and Tobacco Workers In- 
ternational Union, Local No. 16, Case No. R-s, 
Decisions of the NLRB, Vol. I, p. 604. 
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Matter of Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and Commercial Te- 
legraphers Union, Local No. 4o. 
C-215 and R-235. Decided August 
25, 1937- 

Matter of Mutual-Sunset Lamp 
Manufacturing Company and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local No. 3. C-208 and 
R-242. Decided August 28, 1937. 

Matter of Southern Lumber Com- 
pany and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Sawmill Workers Local Union No. 
2,645. C-200. Decided August 28, 
1937- 

Matter of E. T. Fraim Lock Co., et 
al., and Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Tin and Steel Workers of 
North America, Lodge No. 1732. 
C-222. Decided September 3, 1937. 

Matter of Canadian Fur Trappers 
Corporation, et al., and Retail Sales 
Clerks Union of New Jersey. C-226. 
Decided September 9, 1937. 


Directions of Elections by the 
N. L. R. B. 


August 15-September 15, 1937 


Danahy Packing Company, 

(United Butchers, Meat Cutters 
and Packers, Local No. 105.) 
R-224, R-225 and R-226. August 
20, 1937. 

Lane Cotton Mills Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-222. August 24, 
1937- 

Whittier Mills Company and Silver 

Lake Company, 
(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-238 and R-233. 
August 25, 1937. 
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Amended (Ten-day postpone. 
ment.) September 2, 1937. 


Danahy Packing Co., Klinck Pack. 
ing Co., Inc., Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., 

(United Butchers, Meat Cutters 
and Packers, Local No. 105.) Sup. 
plement: R-224, R-225 and R-226. 
August 25, 1937. 

Amended Supplement, postponing 
election. August 26, 1937. 


United States Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, 
(United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica.) R-212 and R-213. August 
26, 1937. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
(United Rubber Workers of 
America, Local No. 43.) R-227. 
August 27, 1937. 


Scottdale Mills, 


(Textile Workers’ Organizing 
Committee.) R-244. August 27, 
1937- 

Amended (Ten-day postpone- 
ment). September 2, 1937. 


Georgia Duck and Cordage Mills, 


(Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee.) R-245. 

Amended (Ten-day postpone- 
ment). September 2, 1937. 


National Electric Products Corpora- 
tion, 
(United Electrical and Radio 
Workers of America.) (Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers.) C-219 and R-241. Au- 


gust 30, 1937. 
Amended. September 2, 1937. 
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P. Lorillard Company, Inc., 
(International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Lodge No. 10, Cigar- 
makers’ International Union of 
America.) R-189 and R-1go. Sep- 
tember I, 1937. 

McCabe, Hamilton and Renny, Ltd., 
(Honolulu Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Local 38-136, of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation.) R-150. September 2, 
1937- 

Pacific Manifolding Book Co., Inc., 
(International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union of North 
America, Local No. 382.) R-183. 
September 2, 1937. 


Louisiana Terminal Company, 


(International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local No. 864.) 


R-221. September 7, 1937. 
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Grace Line, Inc., and Panama Mail 
Steamship Company, 


(National Marine Beneficial As- 
sociation.) R-110. Original Di- 
rection of Election. November 13, 
1936. Supplemental Direction of 
Election. February 4, 1937. 
Amended Direction of Election. 
September 8, 1937. 


American France Line, et al., 
(International Seamen’s Union.) 
R-157. Amended direction for 
election. September 8, 1937. 

Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, et al., 


(The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen.) R-151. September 


14, 1937- 
United Press Association, 


(American Newspaper Guild.) 
R-206. September 20, 1937. 


DAFFODILS FOR A CHILD 


One day in Autumn, long ago, 
Beneath the poplars, slim and tall, 

I watched my mother plant a row 

Of little bulbs beside the wall; 

And when I asked if they would be 
Like flowers growing on the hills: 
Some red and blue, she smiled on me, 
And sweetly answered: “Daffodils!” 


In early Spring, beneath those trees, 

I saw some green blades brave the cold; 
And soon, there in the warmer breeze, 
They waved a hundred bells of gold. 
Alone inside that garden gate 

Where life had been so free from ills, 

I wondered why she could not wait 

To see her own sweet daffodils. 


—Joun P. BarTon. 





EMPLOYMENT GAINS CHECKED 


and September, trade unions have 
reported no further gains in em- 
ployment. This is the first time since 
the summer of 1935 that the steady 
rise of employment has been checked 
by any but seasonal influences. All 


Fx the last two months, August 


through last summer, trade unions re- 
ported a slow but continuing return 
to work of their unemployed mem- 
bers; month by month the unemploy- 
ment figures declined—from 12.8 per 
cent unemployed in June to 12.2 per 
cent in July and 11.2 per cent in Sep- 


tember (1936). (Weighted figures.) 
Even the usual summer dull period 
did not check the march back to work. 

This year the story is quite differ- 
ent. The summer began well. By June 
unemployment had been reduced to 
9.6 per cent of the membership and 
in July it was reduced a little further, 
to 9.3 per cent. This was not as 
large an improvement as in July 1936, 
but not bad for summer. Then the 
gains stopped. The August report 
showed 9.3 per cent still out of work 
—no gain at all, while in August 1936 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
increase 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
September 


(+) or 
GJ 


since 
Aug.! 
+10 
+50 
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+ 8 
+1 
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14 —29 
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16 +7 
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1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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for union unemployment often in- 
creases seasonally in the summer. 
When September came, however, and 


the gain had been .6 per cent. Yet, 
compared with years before 1936, 
this seemed no cause for alarm, 


Trade Union 


Records? 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 


American Federation of Labor Unemployment 
Estimates! 


Gainful 
Workers 
48,056,000 
48,752,000 
49,417,000 
50,060,000 
50,682,000 
51,288,000 
51,883,863 
52,476, 598 


51,661,855 
$1,711,114 
51,760, 365 
51,809,819 
51,859,246 
51,908,798 
51,958,012 
§2,007,034 
52,056,370 
$2,105,706 
52,155,042 


52,204,016 
52,252,990 
$2,301, 829 
52,351,616 
52,401, 568 
52,451,270 
52,500,956 
$2,550,792 
52,600,624 
52,650, 812 
52,701,381 
$2,751,335 


52,801, 204 
52,851,372 
52,901, 881 
52,952,680 
53,003, 516 
53,053,516 
53,105, 382 
53,156, 608* 


Number 
Employed 
46, 192,000 
43,982,000 
40,679,000 
36,878,000 
36,959,000 
39,193,000 
4°, 539,049 
42, 364,426 


39,248 , 684 
39, 568,850 
39,799, 568 
40,201,014 
40, 301,939 
40, 408 , 648 
40,453,052 
40, 765,339 
41,273,232 
41,575,945 
41,436,242 
41,436,073 


40, 538, 209 
40,676,197 
41, 103,260 
41,815,233 
42,126,613 
42,311,760 
42,399,079 
42,803, 381 
43,383,551 
43,757, 161 
43,697,789 
43,760, 882 


42,799,135 
43» 146,726 
4315341730 
43,874,628 
44,326,941 
44,460, 236 
44,550,066 


Unem- 
Number ployed 
Unemployed (Weighted) 
1,864,000 
4,779,000 
8,738,000 
13,182,000 
13,723,000 
12,095 ,000 
II, 344,814 
10,112,172 


12, 364,316 
12,093,005 
11,911,546 
11,559,351 
II, 507,880 
11,450, 598 
11,455,746 
11,192,673 
10,733, 802 
10,480,425 
10,669, 464 
10,718,969 


11,665,807 
11,576,793 
11,198, 569 
10, 536, 383 
10,274,955 
10,139,510 
10, 101,877 
9,747,411 
9,217,073 
8,893,651 
9,003, 592 
8,990,453 


10,002,069 
9,704,646 
9,367,151 
9,078,056 
8,676,575 
8,593,280 
8,555,316f 
8,552,423* 


Part 
Time 


19 
2! 
21 
24 
22 
2t 


23 
22 
23 
22 
22 
23 
21 
23 
2I 
21 
22 
22 


22 
21 
21 
21 
22 
23 
19 
22 
21 
20 
20 
21 


21 

21 

19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 

2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 

* Preliminary. t Revised. 
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still brought no improvement, those back. Not since 1931 has union em- 
watching the unemployment barome- ployment failed to gain in September, 
ter saw that it indicated a real set- This check seems to be due to a 


Record for Nine Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave, 


Total 18 1 «1 16 13 «IF 12 9 Io 9 10 13 
All Trades 15 15 4 12 II 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 16 1 
20 22 21 23 20 20 22 22 «SF 2 «622 «693 «CO 
27 27 26 25 25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
31 31) 30-3 BT i 3De—sF3'H*_—s“3>D_—sdF}®_—-HA_——s Bs 3-H 332. 
35 34 34 33 33 31 31 «31 «429 «627 «628 629 BI 
28 26 25 2 24 25 #=+%28 28 2 2 25 +27 = 26 
26 24 22 2 2 #23 «+27 «#223 «20 «20 «620 «(23 (83 
maan2uetew4weHmymenwen eww eB 
a? a a; a: a: a: ee 
Total 9% 399 38 32 2 22 % 9 18 21 27 
Building Trades 30 330 «340 (29s 26sisatggs6sd8 22 23 25 
38 43 41 40 37 39 «39 38 40 
st §2 §2 50 48 50 51 53 
62 63 63 65 62 64 64 65 
70 «71 71 66 67 66 62 
58 55 58 55 57 60 56 
60 61 57 st 5t 48 47 
50 052 4! 28 #27 «25 21 
29 «31 27 21 22 22 
Total 18 16 12 to. Oa 9 
Metal Trades 8 8 5 5 6 7 
15 18 19 Ig 21 20 
28 29 29 gs 3 6 6} 
34 37 39 42 45 «45 
47 50 49 46 45 45 42 
35 34 28 22 24 «25 
25 25 23 23 23°«22 
17 17 I5 a a 
6S ST 6 667 
Total 4 § Se £ # 
Printing Trades 4 5 3 4 4 
a. - - & 
Io 10 2 13 
17 18 a) a: 
20 22 23 23 «22 
Ig I9 7 )h(«<aSehCUS 
76 (O15 a) ae 
Ig 13 2 «412 
Io 10 Io 10 
Total Io =‘I0 8 6 
All Other Trades 12 II s 9 
12 13 16 16 
19 17 17 16 
21 19 23 «22 
22 «(21 20 19 
19 17 22 22 
20 17 22 19 
18 17 16 12 
2 II 


* Preliminary. 
t Revised. 
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temporary hesitancy in business ac- 
tivity, due partly to war fears and 
partly to the inevitable slowing down 
which must follow an active period 
like that ending in June 1937. For 
industry must wait until buying power 
catches up to expanded production. 
The temporary lull was nevertheless 
quite unexpected, for business observ- 
ers were all looking forward to a busy 
fall season with further production 
increases. 

Our unemployment estimate for 
August, based on Government figures, 
tells the same story as the trade union 
reports—no further reduction in un- 
employment. Although manufactur- 


ing industries added 77,000 to their 
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payrolls in August, these gains were 
offset by losses in retail trade which 
laid off 54,000 in their summer dull 
period, and in railroads where 12,000 
were dropped. Although the build- 
ing trades took on 18,000 and coal 
mines 9,000, these new jobs were not 
enough to provide for the increase 
in working population. 

Our figure for total unemployment 
is still at the 8,000,000 level, and on 
September 3, 2,064,000 of the unem- 
ployed were still depending on WPA 
for work. Of the 1,264,000 families 
on relief in July, a considerable num- 
ber are families of the unemployed, 
although the majority have no mem- 
ber able to work. 


CONCERNING AN ICONOCLAST 


Look placidly upon the man whose height 
Has mounted from the wreckage he has wrought 
Of others’ dreams; and do not envy him 
The specious gain renounced ideals have bought. 


Give pity while he strikes at alien things 

To hear the shattering sound his hammer makes, 
Tomorrow’s fullest meaning waits for those 
Who can rebuild from what that hammer breaks. 


The highest peak for climbing is not lost 

Nor shrunk in magnitude, though we may be, 
And faces of the gods are not forgot 

If ever they were close enough to see. 


—SARAH KLECKNER, Spirit. 





ORGANIZING: 
WHAT THE UNION STANDS FOR 


George: Well, Pat, I’ve been hear- 
ing good news about your local. How 
are things going? 

Pat: Pretty good, but you know 
how it is. As soon as you get one 
thing, you want another. 

Bill: A good way to be. As long 
as you’re dissatisfied, you’ll plug along 
to get something better, and that will 
stiffen your backbone. 

George: But when you're perfectly 
satisfied, you get softer than a jelly 
doughnut. Give us the lowdown on 
your organization campaign, Pat. 

Pat: Well, I went back to the boys 
and told ’em what you said. I told 
*em we should bring as many as we 
could into the union, before we took 
any action against that cut in the piece 
rates. 

Bill: How did they take it? 

Pat: They listened to it like the 
lovelorn listen to Dorothy Dix... 
all except one hot-head, Joe Dope. 
Joe began to holler about how yellow 
we were. Said we ought to call a 
strike right away, and bust every win- 
dow in the plant. 

George: Is he an old member of 
the union? 

Pat: No. Asa matter of fact, he 
was just employed about ten days 
ago, and joined the union right away. 
He seemed like such a smart guy, we 
started checking up on him. 

Bill: What did you do? 
Pinkerton’s to investigate? 

Pat: We found a cheaper and 
more reliable way. The union has 
some friends working in the upstairs 
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offices, so we tipped them off about 
what Joe looked like. 

George: Uncover anything? 

Pat: We found out what the whole 
scheme was—and it smelled like last 
week’s fish. Joe was making quiet 
trips to the manager’s office every 
evening after work. That stooge got 
some roundabout advice from us to 
make a quiet non-stop trip out of 
town with no return ticket. He took 
the hint. 

George: What wasthe game? To 
get you on a strike before you were 
ready? 

Pat: Sure . . . thenit would have 
been easy to break it up. The union 
could be smashed, too, by having 
workers drift back one by one. 

Bill: Did you tell the boys in the 
local about Joe? 

Pat: Yeah. They’re ready to sus- 
pect their own grandmothers now. 

George: Tell ’em to use common 
sense, Pat. They don’t have to watch 
every union member. When things 
start leaking, that’s the time to check 
up. 
Pat: As things stand now, we feel 
we've won the first round with the 
management anyway. 

Bill: What makes you think so? 

Pat: Well, first, we’ve doubled our 
membership. We’ve got about two- 
thirds of the workers in the plant. 

George: Have you seen the man- 
ager yet? 

Pat: Uh, huh, that’s what makes 
us feel good. We sent a negotiating 
committee in two days ago. And did 
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he climb down on that piece-rate prop- 
osition. 

Bill: But will he stay down? 

Pat: I don’t know. That guy’s a 
smoothie. Said the management had 
no idea the employes would take it 
so hard. Said we were a little hys- 
terical. 

George: Did he show any interest 
in the way the union’s gone ahead? 

Pat: That’s what got him. You 
see, a lot of people began taking their 
money out of the company union’s 
benefit plan. That gave him the hint 
that they were joining a real union. 

Bill: Yes, but what about the cut 
in piece-rates ? 

Pat: He said they would hold that 
off for awhile. Said they might re- 
consider. 

George: Sure! They don’t want a 
walk-out if it’s well-organized, and 
includes the whole plant. That would 
hand the firm a sock between the eyes. 
What’s the next move, Pat? 

Pat: We’re trying to get all the 
men in the union. Then we can ask 
for a definite agreement on wages and 
hours. Now we've got only a little 
breathing spell between cuts. 

George: Right! The old members 
in your local have two jobs on their 
hands, Pat. They’ve got to hold on 
to the new members, and they’ve got 
to keep up the organizing. 

Bill: That ought not to be so hard. 
Organizing is like a snowball rolling 
down hill. It grows as it rolls. 

Pat: Oh, yeah? Sometimes it’s 
like that old flivver of yours going 
uphill . . . a lot of huffing and puff- 
ing and plain good luck if you make it. 

George: I don’t believe Pat organ- 
izes like you say he drives, Bill. But 
what snags are you hitting now, Pat? 





I don’t mean in your car, but in your 
organizing. 

Pat: Well, the die-hards are com- 
plaining they don’t want to join a 
union because they’ve got to pay dues. 

George: Paying union dues is mak- 
ing an investment. It gives members 
returns in better pay and better hours. 

Bill: You might say union dues are 
insurance against poor working con- 
ditions and the speed-up. 

Pat: I do say that. Sometimes I 
add that the union needs funds to 
educate members and to put through 
a legislative program. 

Bill: And remember the old strike 
fund . . . it’s not built up out of but- 
tons. 

Pat: Sure, I tell ’em all that. But 
they come back at you and say you 
don’t have to pay anything in the com- 
pany union. 

Bill: And you don’t get anything 
either in the company union . . . ex- 
cept a lot of soft soap. 

Pat: Well, they say you do get 
something from the company union. 
They keep talking about that wonder- 
ful Christmas dance, and the chil- 
dren’s party that went with it. 

George: I hope you told them they 
paid for that dance . . . and all the 
other parties . . . by taking lower 
wages. 

Pat: We did ask them if three 
hours of hopping around on fallen 
arches and drinking weak punch made 
up for a lowering of piece rates that 
lasted fifty-two weeks per year, if not 
longer. 

Bill: Didn’t your arguments con- 
vince anybody? 

Pat: A few. But then others said 
they knew about unions . . . and 
unions were full of crooks. 
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George: I’ve met that argument, 
too. Somebody’s Uncle Jake belonged 
to a union whose officers wore dia- 
monds in their front teeth, spent the 
winters in Florida, and never did any- 
thing to get better working conditions 
for the members. 

Bill: You can’t deny some things 
like that have happened, can you, 
George? 

George: No, and I wouldn’t try to 
deny it. I would say, though, that 
such things don’t happen often. And 
I'd say further that it’s up to the union 
members. If they take an interest in 
electing the right officers . . . if they 
come to meetings regularly, and help 
to decide on policy . . . they can do 
a lot to keep the good-time boys in 
a back seat. 

Pat: Then there are always some 
guys who say the boss is really a good 


egg afterall. They argue, ‘Look how 
reasonable the big shot was when you 
guys complained to him about the 


piece-rate cut. He didn’t kick you 
out of his office, or yell for the police. 
He said he was sorry for the trouble, 
and would consider it, and so forth.’ 

Bill: Can’t they see the boss is 
smart? He knew you had a pretty 
solid organization behind the commit- 
tee, and he wasn’t going to butt his 
head against a stone wall. 

George: Especially if there was a 
chance to make the wall cave in by 
removing one brick at a time. 

Pat: Oh, we told them the firm 
was reasonable when it paid to be 
reasonable . . . but not unless it did 
pay. The bosses would be sweet as 
taffy if we got the whole shop organ- 
ized. 

Bill: And did those guys still argue 
that the firm was made up of good 
scouts ? 
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Pat: Some of ’em. We asked them 
what sort of boy scout trick it was to 
cut piece rates when everybody in the 
country was expecting higher wages 
from greater profits. But I haven't 
mentioned the juiciest argument they 
handed us. 

George: Which is .. .? 

Pat: The fellows who didn’t want 
to join the union said the company 
protected them from ‘labor dicta- 
tors.’ That the company said so, and 
the company ought to know. 

George: Pat, it looks like you've 
got to get out some very careful ex- 
planations about collective bargain- 
ing. 

Bill: And see to it that the union 
members as well as the prospects 
understand it. 

Pat: How can you make ’em see 
that if there’s any dictating to be 
done, it’s the employers who do it 

. or they'd like to . . . as long 
as they can get away with it? 

George: Tell your members that 
the union can be the most democratic 
organization on earth .. . if they 
make it so. The policy of the local is 
decided on by all the members. That’s 
why they ought to come to meetings 
regularly. Then they can discuss and 
vote on the things that come up, and 
so direct the officers. 

Bill: Point out, too, that the union 
selects its own leaders to let the boss 
know what it wants. 

George: The union picks its own 
leaders . . . tocarry out its own pro- 
gram ... Where’s the dictatorship 
in that? 

Bill: Another thing, Pat. The 
union chooses a spokesman, because 
an outsider can speak for the mem- 
bers without being afraid of losing his 
job. 
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George: And the spokesman spe- 
cializes in handling employers, too. 
A worker may be a good machinist 
. . « but no good at all when it comes 
to convincing his boss to give him a 
raise. 

Pat: Sure, but they come back 
quoting those circulars the company 
has put out . . . how everybody gets 
advancement on his merits, and no- 
body needs join a union to get better 
working conditions. 

George: Tell ’em water can’t rise 
above its own level. And neither can 
men get more than the prevailing rate. 
The only thing they can do to benefit 
everybody is to see that the rate itself 
is raised. 

Bill: It’s true, isn’t it, that some 
men get transferred to better jobs, 
George? 

George: Yeah, it’s true in a few 
cases. But most men can get experi- 
ence in only one or two lines. By 
raising the whole wage-rate structure, 
the union is trying to help everybody 
in the whole factory. 

Bill: That gag about every man 
rising by his own merits makes me 
laugh. He’s got as much chance to 
do that these days as he’s got of lift- 
ing himself by his own suspenders. 

George: That rot about every in- 
dividual workman being able to bar- 
gain with the boss is good, too. It’s 
like a mouse arguing with a steam 
shovel . . . he’s got to take what’s 
coming, and like it. 

Pat: That’s the whole idea behind 
collective bargaining, isn’t it? To 
equalize the bargaining power be- 
tween the workers and the boss . . . 
to make the mouse more like the 
steam shovel? 

Bill: Sure. I couldn’t do without 
a job for two weeks, but these com- 
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panies could do without me indef- 
initely, because there are a lot like me 
waiting for jobs. 

George: It don’t hurt the com- 
panies to wait a while for workers 
. . . the way it hurts individual work- 
ers to wait for jobs. 

Bill: Corporations have combined 
owners and dollars to get going on a 
bigger and better scale . . . Well, 
workers have got to combine so they 
won’t get squashed by this steam- 
roller. 

Pat: And what about this cock- 
eyed argument that labor wants to 
dictate how management shall run its 
plants? 

George: Oh, you know the answer 
to that one, Pat. The union wants 
nothing of the kind. It’s not aiming 
to take over the company. All it 
wants is a reasonable return to work- 
ers for what they make, decent condi- 
tions and decent hours. 

Bill: Sometimes the workers can 
give the management a tip on how to 
improve the plant, at that. Anybody 
with a brain cell working knows the 
workers are as anxious as the em- 
ployers are to have the plant run the 
right way. 

George: There’s one more big job 
to work on, Pat, if you’re going to 
hold on to your new members and get 
others in the union. 

Pat: What’s that, George? 

George: Make your members 
understand the union stands for even 
more than organization. 

Bill: Remember your own early in- 
struction . . . the union stands for 
education and legislation, as well as 
organization. 

George: And it’s the job of each 
member to get interested in some one 
of these activities. 
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Bill: The work of organized labor 
in education and legislation is not to 
be sneezed at, Pat. 

George: For instance, did you 
know that the public schools were first 
fought for . . . a hundred years ago 
. . « by organized labor? 

Bill: That’s right. Nobody gave 
a rap then about schooling for work- 
ers. Felt that if people couldn’t af- 
ford to pay for their kids’ education, 
they could stay ignorant. But the 
workers didn’t get that at all. 

Pat: You told me once before, 
George, how the unions fought for 
workmen’s compensation, too. 

Bill: And the same way, in the fight 
for minimum wage laws, child labor 
legislation, unemployment insurance 
. . » I could name a list as long as 
yourarm ... labor has always been 


way out in front fighting for these 


things. 

George: And the rest of the com- 
munity gradually catches up with the 
idea, and we get another law to pro- 
tect workers in one way or another. 

Bill: You might ask your company- 
union friends how their company- 
union stacks up against such a record. 

George: I never heard of a com- 
pany-union fighting for education or 
for legislation for workers. 

Pat: I never heard of ’em fighting 
for anything but a sweet smile from 
the boss. 

Bill: Well, just ask’em . . . what 
company-union helped get the Social 
Security Act passed? What they have 
done for the Child Labor Amend- 
ment? What do they do about jack- 
ing up the workmen’s compensation 
law in this state? 

Pat: Answer: nothing . . 
ing... ditto. 


. noth- 
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Bill: Well, if you can get them to 
admit that, they can’t sing so loud 
about how marvelous such a set-up is, 

George: Just a word, Pat, about 
your meetings. Make them prompt, 
business-like and to the point. That’s 
what makes the members enthusiastic. 

Bill: And get something done be- 
sides a lot of gassing about every- 
thing from the price of cheese in 
Ethiopia to the flowers that bloom in 
the spring. 

Pat: Oh, our officers are well ac- 
quainted with the rules of order. 
They know how to shut a guy up when 
he runs off at the mouth too much. 

George: Well, that’s all right 
when a guy gushes all night, but you 
can’t do too much of that gagging 
either. You’ve got to encourage 
everybody to speak up and give his 
own opinion. 

Pat: Say, these purposes of educa- 
tion, legislation, and organization do 
seem to hang together, don’t they? 

George: Sure, first you must have 
a strong organization to protect your- 
selves from unorganized workers. 
The stronger your organization, the 
better bargain you can drive and the 
better legislative program you can 
get. 

Pat: And if you’re not wise to 
what you need as a worker, you don’t 
know how te get the most out of your 
collective bargaining or your legisla- 
tion. And you don’t know if you’re 
being gypped in the administration of 
a law. So we've got to have an edu- 
cation program. 

Bill: It boils down to the fact that 
we must be strong, but we must have 
intelligence as well. In other words, 
we may be as strong as an ox, but if 
we are just as dumb, we'll never get 
the yoke off our necks. 





NOT FAST—NOT SLOW 


Pat: I'll talk to the boys about it. 
Some of ’em complain that our meet- 
ings have no zip to them. 

Bill: Well, are they right in mak- 
ing that complaint or are they the 
kind that want beer and burlesque at 
every meeting? 

George: If you can make them see 
the union has serious business to settle 
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. . . and this business affects every 
one of them, maybe they’ll be willing 
to settle down to hard facts. 

Pat: I get the idea . . . good or- 
ganizing and snappy union meetings, 
and we'll be on top of the world. 
Well, I hope you're right. 

George: You know we're right. 
So keep humping, boy. 


NOT FAST—NOT SLOW 


A fire can be 
A heartening thing, 
Or sear with sharp 
And biting sting. 


Flame that runs 
Unchecked, is sure 

To burn your house, 
And leave you poor. 


Yet no one wills 

To spend his days 
Around a fire 

Of meager blaze... 


With fire—as love— 
For lasting glow, 

Flame should burn 
Not fast—not slow. 


-—KATHERINE EDELMAN. 





THE ECONOMICS OF THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDusTRY. Carroll R. 
Daugherty, Melvin G. de Chazeau, 
and Samuel S. Stratton. 2 volumes, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1937. Reviewed by 
Marjorie R. Clark. 


When the attempt to regulate 
labor conditions and trade practices 
in industry was made under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, it soon 
became clear that the greatest weak- 


ness of the code-making process was 
the almost complete lack of knowl- 
edge of industry, on the part of the 
government, of labor, of the public, 
and of industry itself. This study was 
an attempt to meet that situation in 
the iron and steel industry, to analyze 
the industry as it operated under the 
code, to find out whether the code 
was of social value, or whether it or 
some similar system of regulation 
could be made socially valuable. 
Perhaps the greatest disappoint- 
ment of the reader will be that even 
the authors failed to secure sufficient 
knowledge of the industry to enable 
them either to reach definite conclu- 
sions on the effect of the code regula- 
tions, or to make recommendations 
for future regulation or guidance of 
the industry. An industry which oper- 
ated in secrecy before the code, the 
iron and steel industry continued to 
operate in secrecy under the code. 


The Code Authority gathered no sta- 
tistics which could be used in an eval- 
uation of the effects of the code. 

The study, however, despite its 
lack of complete or comprehensive 
data is of great value in showing the 
kind of analysis which should be made 
of any industry, if attempt at gov- 
ernment regulation of industry is to 
be made. 

The picture of the iron and steel 
industry which the book paints is not 
a pretty one. The code was a bar- 
gain between the powerful industry 
and the government. The industry 
wanted to rid itself of the restrictions 
placed upon it by the Anti-Trust laws. 
Because of its power it succeeded in 
making a wholly advantageous bar- 
gain with the government, at the ex- 
pense of the workers in the industry. 

The portion of the book which will 
naturally be of most interest to work- 
ers is that which deals with labor in 
the industry, written by Professor 
Daugherty. 

The iron and steel industry is 
highly concentrated, both as to geo- 
graphical location of the plants, and 
astocontrol. In 1933 at least 60 per 
cent of all the persons employed in the 
industry were found in the plants of 
six companies. An unusually large 
percentage of the workers in the in- 
dustry are unskilled—in 1933 almost 
half of the plant workers were in that 
category, while about 30 per cent were 
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semi-skilled and about 25 per cent 
skilled. The industry has a very high 
percentage, too, of foreign-born 
workers, of Negroes and of Mexi- 
cans. This has constituted one of the 
great difficulties in organizing steel 
workers. It has proved difficult to 
bring together workers of so many 
races and nationalities, speaking so 
many different languages. 

The iron and steel industry is a 
hard taskmaster; workers must be 
young, vigorous, and able to with- 
stand both highly unfavorable work- 
ing and living conditions. Yet hourly 
wage rates before the code were 
lower than those for similar indus- 
tries. Weekly earnings were higher 
than in most other similar industries, 
but only because in 1933 the ten- and 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
week were still in effect in many mills 


and for many workers; overtime at no 
extra pay was current; rest periods 


were often insuficient. The depres- 
sion made little effect upon the long- 
hour policies for which the industry 
had been notorious. At the same 
time the depression increased the in- 
security from which workers in the 
industry suffered, partly because of 
increased search for labor-saving de- 
vices. Steel was an industry run by 
management for management, with 
no consideration whatever for labor. 
Some of the larger companies had 
welfare schemes of one kind or 
another, but they in no way inter- 
fered with the established labor poli- 
cies of the industry and were in fact 
a part of the machinery established 
for the autocratic control of manage- 
ment. Most companies used labor 
spies and company police, combined 
with a control of political organiza- 
tions which destroyed the civil liber- 
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ties of the workers. Labor organi- 
zation and collective bargaining were 
abhorred by the industry, which was 
determined not to accept them under 
any circumstances. 

This was the industry which in the 
summer of 1933 began to bargain 
with the government. Steel manu- 
facturers intended to get a high price 
for their acceptance of a code. Be- 
cause they were powerful and in a 
position to retard, if not to destroy, 
the entire recovery program, they got 
all they demanded, giving in return 
labor provisions so few and so gen- 
eral as to mean little. The govern- 
ment was no match for the powerful 
industry and in accepting the inade- 
quate labor standards included in the 
code the government recognized this. 
Further, the government conferred 
upon the industry itself the power to 
act as the enforcement agency for the 
wages and hours provisions of the 
code as well as for the trade-practice 
provisions, further surrendering any 
part it might have had in the regula- 
tion of the industry. The industry 
made it clear from the beginning that 
it did not intend to abide by the col- 
lective bargaining provision of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The labor boards set up by the gov- 
ernment to enforce the collective bar- 
gaining provision of the NIRA made 
little or no progress in establishing 
collective bargaining in the industry. 

What the industry wanted was a 
method, approved by the govern- 
ment, whereby it could establish price 
control. Price competition within the 
industry was very destructive. The 
basing point system known as “Pitts- 
burgh plus’’ was prohibited by 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
1924, and the industry saw in the 
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NRA a chance to return to some such 
system; for the code which permitted 
them to do this they could profitably 
trade meager concessions in wages 
and hours of work. The basing point 
system was legalized; a system of 
price fixing was established which 
made price competition unlikely. 
This system of control extended, in- 
deed, beyond price control to pro- 
duction control. The Code Author- 
ity was given supreme authority over 
the industry, with no check either 
from the industry itself or from the 
government. Such a body, the au- 
thors believe, could not be expected 
to see anything but its own economic 
self interest, or to be concerned with 
public interest. 

What did the code accomplish for 
the workers? Wage rates for com- 
mon labor rose considerably between 
May, 1933, and May, 1934; weekly 
earnings of plant workers averaged 
considerably higher under the code 
than in the pre-code period. But even 
with the increase in weekly earnings, 
the authors found those earnings to 
be entirely inadequate to maintain a 
family at the minimum standard of 
health and decency, just as they had 
been in the pre-depression years. 

The code provisions on hours of 
work were even more positive in their 
action. The code removed the last 
vestige of the long, seven-day work- 
week. Weekly hours of work were 
reduced; the twelve-hour day was 
eliminated, and even the ten- and the 
nine-hour day was generally aban- 
doned in favor of the eight-hour day. 

In the more fundamental question 
of union organization and collective 
bargaining the code and the labor 
boards set up by the Administration 
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changed the anti-union methods of 
the steel industries in some degree, 
but they did not change the basic at- 
titude of the industry toward unions, 
Nevertheless, under the code a very 
important step in _ organization 
within the industry was taken. The 
principal question the authors pose 
with regard to this gain is whether or 
not it can be maintained. Events of 
the last year perhaps offer the best 
answer to this question. The authors 
predicted a bitter struggle in the at- 
tempt of the workers to establish 
unionization and collective bargain- 
ing in the industry; in this prediction 
they have been correct in so far as 
a portion of the industry is concerned. 

While the authors do not feel that 
they can make positive recommenda- 
tions for future attempts at regula- 
tion of the industry, they do reach 
very definite conclusions as to the 
failure of the code to operate to the 
public good. The industry made no 
attempt to establish sounder and 
more efficient methods of distribu- 
tion; it gave no proof that it is con- 
tributing in any way to a balanced 
national economy; its action under 
the code gave positive proof that in- 
dustrial self government is not pos- 
sible by a financially interested group. 
“In all its actions, it appears that the 
Code Authority directed its efforts 
solely to the perfection of price con- 
trols, only grudingly making conces- 
sions from its plan of calculating 
delivered prices to allay the most 
strenuous and concerted opposition in 
cases where the sacrifice of ‘principle’ 
was minor.” Further, the authors 
found that “Of broad social and eco- 
nomic considerations in the actions of 
the Code Authority, no evidence is dis- 
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cernible. In short, it is inaccurate to, 
describe the Code Authority’s activi- 
ties as comprising the determination 
of fair trade practices in the steel in- 
dustry. Rather it devised and pro- 
mulgated with the force of law trade 
practices, fair or unfair, that would 
effectively block price competition in 
the sale of code products at the ulti- 
mate place of delivery.” 

Nevertheless, despite their con- 
demnation of the Code Authority’s 
action, the authors do not believe that 
price competition can or should be 
established in the iron and steel in- 
dustry; that the nature of the indus- 
try itself makes it monopolistic. So 
the problem as they see it becomes, 
not one of destroying the monopoly, 
but of curbing and regulating it, and 
preventing the evils and the inefh- 
ciencies which may arise. Unless reg- 
ulation of the industry under private 
ownership is instituted, the only al- 
ternative the authors see is govern- 
ment control or ownership. But 
before any action is taken by the gov- 
ernment, the authors urge further 
study and a fuller knowledge of the 
industry. To this end they recom- 
mend the establishment of a federal 
“impartial” fact-finding commission 
to collect and publish information, 
and to report to Congress on its 
recommendations as to the future of 
the industry. 

The book contains a tremendous 
amount of detailed information, 
which will be of great value not only 
to students of this particular industry 
but of industry in general. The au- 
thors, have however, shown excel- 
lent judgment in including brief, clear 
summaries of the material for the 
more casual reader. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION. Emerson P. 
Schmidt. University of Minnesota 
Press, 1937. Pp. 224. Reviewed 
by Philip Taft. 


Dr. Schmidt's work occupies a high 
place among studies of unions in spe- 
cific industries. The book is much 
more than a study of unionism in the 
urban transportation industry; as it 
places the problem before us in its 
historical and contemporary indus- 
trial setting. 

The first chapter traces the growth 
of the industry from the horse rail- 
way to the subway and motor ve- 
hicles. The next three chapters deal 
with financial development and traffic 
trends, street railway organization, 
and government ownership. In his 
chapter on financial developments the 
author briefly describes the methods 
of relieving investors of their capital 
by the use of watered stock. Conse- 
quently many companies have been 
forced through receiverships to re- 
duce their excessive capitalization. 
The author calls attention to the fact 
that the companies have, in addition, 
faced a number of other problems. 
Increasing costs due to higher prices 
and the growth of competitive motor 
travel—both of the private car and 
bus variety—have increased the diffi- 
culties of many companies. The next 
chapter deals with the different de- 
vices used in street railway regula- 
tion. This is followed by a discussion 
of personnel and labor problems 
from the employer point of view. In 
considerable detail the difficulties of 
selecting proper personnel and adjust- 
ing them to the peculiar conditions of 
urban transportation are described. 
Such problems as diversion of fares, 
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physical examination and complexity 
of rules are dealt with. The first sec- 
tion ends with a discussion of em- 
ployment condition in the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Schmidt accepts the ex- 
planation offered by President Ma- 
hon for the ephemeral nature of 
union organization in urban transpor- 
tation. Despite the onerous work- 
ing conditions the maintenance of a 
union in the nineteenth century was 
extremely difficult. The failure to 
build a permanent organization was, 
according to this view, due to the 
workers’ inexperience with unionism 
and the inadequate manner of han- 
dling grievances by the Knights of 
Labor, which promoted the early or- 
ganizations. 

The first section serves mainly as 
background material for part two, 
devoted to the growth and activities 
Divided into 


of organized labor. 
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eight chapters it deals with every 
phase of activity of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Railway Em- 
ployees. The progress of the union 
and its early struggles are portrayed. 
This section is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the internal policies of the 
Amalgamated and its attitude to- 
wards arbitration, job control, and its 
system of benefits. Of considerable 
interest to the student of labor is the 
fact that the most persistent cause of 
strikes is due to the refusal of union 
recognition. Employers willing to 
grant this concession are generally 
able to find a basis of agreement with 
the Amalgamated. In all, Dr. 
Schmidt’s work is a distinctive con- 
tribution to the field of labor. It is 
a readable and intelligent discussion 
of union structure and policy related 
to the special economic environment 
in which the union operates. 


LOVE AND THE LAW 


Your word is law. You lift these high horizons 
Of mountains; stretch this long line of the sea; 
Set me enamored and elate between them; 

Then, with a breath, you take them all from me. 


Your word is still my law. I vow to follow 
What path you point, whatever trail you show. 
Take when you will these blue stars of December, 
This strange and silent loveliness of snow. 


No, I retract. I will not sell the ocean, 
My mountains and the blossoming stars above, 
Peace and the snow and all my wild, white freedom 
Except you swear by God your word is love. 
—SIsTER M. MADELEVA. 





UNION AGREEMENTS 


AMERICAN DISTILLING COMPANY’S 
AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT, made and entered into at Pekin, 
Illinois, this 13th day of May, 1937, by and be- 
tween American Distilling Company, hereinafter 
called the “Company”, and Distillery Workers 
Union No. 195378 of Pekin, Illinois, hereinafter 
called the “Distillery Workers Union”, the Steam 
& Operative Engineers Local No. 8 of Peoria, Illi- 
nois, hereinafter called the “Engineers Union”, 
the Brotherhood of Firemen & Oilers Local No. 8 
of Peoria, Illinois, hereinafter called the “Fire- 
men & Oilers Union”, the Electrical Workers 
Local Union No. 34 of Peoria, Illinois, herein- 
after called the “Electrical Workers Union” aad 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen & Helpers of America, 
Local No. 685 of Pekin, Illinois, hereinafter called 
the “Teamsters Union”, all of which Unions are 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
and are acting as the sole collective bargaining 
units for the employes of the Company at its plant 
in Pekin, Illinois, who are now or shall hereafter 
become members of said respective Unions. 


WitNeEssETH: Wherczas it is the desire of said 
Unions and the Company to enter into an agree- 
ment which will prevent strikes and lockouts 
and insure peaceful adjustment and settlement of 
all grievances, disputes and differences which 
may arise between the Company and its em- 
ployes, prevent stoppage of work and tend to 
stabilize and strengthen the distilling industry 
and to establish wage scales and working condi- 
tions which will prevail between the parties 
hereto during the existence of this Agreement: 

Now, Therefore, it is hereby agreed between 
the parties as follows: 


Article 1: As te all employes of the party of 
the first part at its said plant in Pekin, all such 
employes engaged as firemen, oilers, firemen’s 
helpers, ash pullers, and coal unloaders, shall be 
members of the “Firemen and Oilers Union”; all 
employes engaged as engineers shall be members 
of the “Engineers Union”; all employes engaged 
in doing electrical work shall be members of the 
“Electrical Workers Union”; and all employes 
engaged as chauffeurs or teamsters shall be mem- 
bers of the “Teamsters Union”; and all other em- 
ployes shall be members of the “Distillery Work- 
ers Union”; provided, however, that office em- 
ployes, clerks, and other Company personnel, in- 
cluding foremen and supervisors, shall not be re- 
quired to be members of any Union; and pro- 
vided further that each employe who is not now 


a member of the Union applicable to his or her 
employment shall be required to join such Union 
and shall be accepted as a member thereof and 
shall not be expelled except for nonpayment of 
dues or for a cause which shall be satisfactory 
to the Company, and provided further that each 
future employee hereafter hired by the Company 
shall be permitted and required to become a 
member of the applicable Union within thirty 
(30) days after beginning such employment. 
During such thirty (30) days period such new 
employee shall be deemed to be on probation and 
may be released from employment by the Com- 
pany without assigning any cause therefor. 

Article 2: In the event at any time or times 
because of production considerations fewer em- 
ployes shall be needed in any department or 
craft, the employes in such department or craft 
shall be laid off in the inverse order of employ- 
ment, taking into consideration the element of 
competency, and in accordance with the existing 
Seniority Rules of the employer. 

Article 3: The printed rules of conduct gov- 
erning employes as promulgated by the Company 
as the same now exist or may hereafter be 
amended by mutual agreement of the parties 
hereto shall govern the conduct of all employes. 

Article 4: In the event that any employee shall 
become incapacitated for employment because of 
any illness, or accident arising from or out of 
the course of his employment, he shall be rein- 
stated in such employment upon his having fully 
recovered from such incapacity, provided that 
he shall return to work within a reasonable time. 

Article 5: In the event any conference between 
any employees and the employer shall occur dur- 
ing working hours, such employees shall be paid 
their usual wages per hour for the time con- 
sumed in any such conference. 

Article 6: Not to exceed eight (8) hours shall 
constitute a day’s work and not to exceed forty 
(40) hours shall constitute a week’s work. All 
time in excess thereof shall be deemed to be over- 
time. Time and a half shall be paid for all over- 
time. All work performed on the following legal 
holidays shall be paid for at the overtime rate, 
namely, New Years Day, Decoration Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
and Christmas Day, or if any of said days fall 
upon Sunday then the following day. 

Article 7: Employees reporting to work upon 
any day at the request of the employer and not 
permitted to work on such day shall receive pay 
for one-fourth of a day unless such failure to 
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give employment shall be for causes beyond the 
control of the employer. 

Article 8: During the existence of this Agree- 
ment the wage rates to be paid by the employer 
to all classifications of employees shall be as set 
forth in the addendum to this Agreement, hereto 
attached, marked Exhibit “A” and hereby made 
a part hereof. 

Article 9: It having been determined that a 
majority of the employees in each craft or em- 
ployment are presently members of said Unions 
having jurisdiction under the rules of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor of said respective units 
of employment, the representatives selected by 
said respective Unions are hereby recognized as 
the sole collective bargaining agency for the 
employees belonging to such Unions respectively. 
A committee of seven (7) of the employees, three 
(3) of whom (two men and one woman) shall 
be members of the “Distillery Workers Union”, 
and one of whom shall be a member of each of 
the other said Unions, shall be selected in accord- 
ance with the by-laws of such Unions and shall 
act as a permanent Shop Committee which shall 
meet with the Company’s representatives at least 
once each month to discuss various matters of 
policy and working conditions and to arrive at 
a decision thereon in order to promote a har- 
monious understanding and relationship between 
the Company and its employes, and to bring 
about a settlement of any controversies which 
may arise under the terms of this Agreement. 
The Shop Committee shall select a permanent 
General Chairman thereof. A grievance com- 
mittee of three (3) representing each Union and 
its members, shall also be selected by the respec- 
tive Unions. The General Chairman of the 
Shop Committee shall ex officio be Chairman of 
each such grievance committee. 

Article 10: If any employe shall consider that 
he has any grievance against the Company, an 
earnest effort shall be made to adjust such griev- 
ance as quickly as possible by successive steps as 
follows: 

First. Between the employee and his foreman. 

Second. Between the Shop Steward of the ap- 
plicable Union and the head of the Department 
in which the employee involved shall be em- 
ployed. 

Third. With the Superintendent of the Com- 
pany. 

In case of failure of agreement as to such 
grievance after said successive hearings, the 
grievance shall be heard at a conference between 
the applicable Union Grievance Committee and 
a committee of the Company’s representatives. If 
said committees shall arrive at a decision on such 
grievance it shall be reduced to writing and 
signed by a majority of each committee and 
copies thereof shall be given to the applicable 
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Union and the Company and shall be deemed 
to have finally settled such controversy. 


Article 11: If any such controversy or griev- 
ance arising under the terms of this Agreement 
cannot be amicably adjusted and settled in the 
manner hereinafter provided, the same shall be 
promptly submitted to a board of arbitration to 
be selected as follows: Two (2) to be chosen 
without delay by the employer, and two (2) to be 
chosen without delay by the applicable Union or 
Unions, and the fifth to be chosen within five (5) 
days by the first four. If the first four members 
cannot agree upon such fifth arbitrator within 
such period, the latter shall be a Conciliator of 
the United States Department of Labor to be 
selected by the then Director thereof. The deci- 
sion of such Board of Arbitration shall be ren- 
dered without delay and the decision of a major- 
ity of said Board shall be final and binding on 
all parties involved in such controversy or griev- 
ance and shall conclusively determine the same. 

Article 12: If it shall be determined at the end 
of the negotiations and hearings as hereinabove 
provided for that any employee shall have been 
discharged without just cause, the Company shall 
immediately reinstate him or her and compensate 
him or her for lost time at regular wage rates. 

It is expressly understood and agreed that any 
employee having any grievance against the Com- 
pany shall present the same to the Company in 
writing within five (5) days after the occurrence 
of the supposed cause for grievance; otherwise 
such grievance will not be heard or considered 
either by the Company or the Union involved. 

Article 13: It is specifically agreed between all 
the parties hereto that there shall be no lockout 
of any kind or for any cause on the part of the 
Company and there shall be no strike or other 
cessation of work of any kind by any of the em- 
ployees on account of any controversy whatso- 
ever, nor shall there be any strike or cessation 
of work on account of sympathy or otherwise, 
which shall be participated in by any of the 
members of any of said Unions who are or shall 
be employes of the Company, during the existence 
of this Agreement or any extension thereof. 


Article 14: The Company shall have the right 
to make changes in the details of the employment 
of the various employees from time to time as 
it may deem necessary for the efficient operation 
of its business and the Unions and their members 
agree to cooperate with the Company in all re- 
spects to promote the efficient operation of its 
said plant. 


Article 15: Each employee during each year of 
the period of this Agreement or any extension 
thereof shall receive a vacation of one (1) week 
with pay provided he or she shall have at least 
two (2) years seniority at the plant. The date 
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for each such vacation shall be determined by 
the Company in accordance with its convenience. 

Article 16: The Company will make any pay- 
roll deductions authorized by each of its employ- 
ees upon presentation of an order signed by such 
employee as to any dues or special assessments 
of the Union to which such employee belongs. 
The amount of the deduction and instruction as 
to whom it shall be paid shall be shown on the 
order. In the event any special assessment or 
additional dues are requested to be withheld, 
written notice of such additional deductions, 
signed in like manner, shall be furnished to the 
Company at least ten (10) days in advance of 
the last payroll of the month in which such notice 
is given. 

Article 17: This Agreement shall continue in 
effect until July 1, 1938, and each year thereafter 
unless thirty (30) days notice is given in writing 
by any of the parties hereto prior to any expira- 
tion date. Such written notice shall contain any 
changes or amendments desired and only such 
changes. or amendments as contained in such 
notices shall be discussed by the conferees. 


Exuisit “A”—A Part of Agreement Dated 
May 13, 1937, between American Distilling Com- 
pany and the various Unions represented at its 
plant in Pekin, Illinois. 


Minimum hourly wage rates to be paid during 
the period of said Agreement and any extension 
thereof are as follows: 


Classification—Female employes who received 
under prior agreement— 


Former Rate Current Rate 


eee shall receive 40¢ 
BE Scin a cpisee arsed shall receive 45¢ 
otc Sora Sea uaie shall receive 55¢ 


Classification—Male employes who received 
under prior agreement— 


Beers atari ctod shall receive 6214¢ 
yrds bine tela Serarerena shall receive 65¢ 
. eee shall receive 65¢ 
| Sa shall receive 70¢ 
EE terre een: shall receive 75¢ 
“SES eeee nn =. shall receive 75¢ 
A creer shall receive 75¢ 
EE eee er re shall receive 80¢ 
RRS Recaro rete neta shall receive 85¢ 


Provided, however, that as to the following 
classifications the current hourly rate during the 
existence of said agreement and any extension 
thereof shall be as follows: 


Seer eine er eee e 
PE A sche ka Sccksaneerave &5¢ 


Ashmen and Coal Unloaders........... 78¢ 
Boiler Washers .....................- go¢ 
Truck Drivers .................00c00- 6s5¢ 
ics cn vais tee keneneswaee 7o¢ 
re 65¢ 
No. 1 Dryer Operators................ 80¢ 
Pump and Filter Operators............ 70¢ 
Journeyman Electrician ............... $1.12%4¢ 


It is understood and agreed that the starting 
rate for new employees shall be 5¢ per hour 
under the minimum rate paid in the regular 
classification. ‘This starting rate shall be ap- 
plicable, however, for not to exceed thirty (30) 
days. 

As to members of the Teamsters Union, when 
working as chauffeurs, not to exceed forty-eight 
(48) hours shall constitute a week’s work. All 
time in excess thereof shall be deemed to be 
overtime. 

This agreement and Exhibit A were signed by 
an official of the American Distilling Company 
and an officer of each of the unions involved as 
well as by a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
AGREEMENT 


Tuis AGREEMENT, entered into this roth day of 
June 1937, by and between The Distillers Com- 
pany, Limited, and Distillery Workers’ Union 
20632 affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, comprising a majority of the employes 
of the Plant, which is deemed the appropriate 
collective bargaining unit, hereinafter called the 
Union; same being negotiated for the purpose of 
assisting and insuring harmonious relations be- 
tween the Company and the Union. 

1. The employers agree to recognize either the 
election or appointment of a shop chairman by 
the employes of their individual shop to represent 
them in all matters pertaining to this agreement. 

2. Employes who have given faithful service 
in the employ of the Company, and who have be- 
come unable to handle heavy work to advantage 
will be given preference to such light work as 
they are able to do. 

3. When new jobs are created or vacancies 
occur, the oldest employes in point of service 
shall be given preference according to fitness and 
ability. 

4. No gratuity shall be given or accepted to 
or from any supervisor or Company representa- 
tive with intent of gaining favor or obligating 
any member. 

5. No discrimination or degradation shall be 
imposed on any employe for participation past, 
present, or future, in organizing or maintenance 
of the Union. 
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6. In the event of any conference between any 
employe who is a member of the Union and the 
employer shall occur during working hours, such 
employe shall be paid his usual wage per hour 
for the time consumed in any such conference. 


7. No positions now in existence shall be abol- 
ished by the Company without good and just 
cause, and if the Company finds such action neces- 
sary, they shall, if possible, provide the employe 
affected with employment which shall not be 
degrading, but will pay the wages that new job 
carries, and if, and when the former job is 
open, he or she will be re-instated. This does 
not refer to production lay-off. 


8. Employment shall be based on seniority 
rights in the Company by departments and lay- 
offs in the same manner. 


9. Employes now holding cards in other locals 
of A. F. of L. and employed at their trade 
(providing they are in good standing) are not 
required to join this local, so long as they remain 
in good standing. 


10. Employes shall be informed as to who 
their immediate superior is and be responsible to 
and take orders from him or her alone, the man- 
agement excluded. 


11. Time and one-half shall be paid to any 
employe working more than eight hours a day 
or forty hours a week. Double time shall be paid 
for any Sunday or holiday work. Any person 
working less than eight hours or more than four 
hours any day from Monday to Saturday inclu- 
sive, by direction of the Company, shall be paid 
for a full day’s work. No person shall be per- 
mitted to work more than twelve hours per day, 
except in special circumstances. 


11-A, The plant watchmen will be paid 7134¢ 
per hour and for all holidays recognized by the 
Company (Saturdays and Sundays excluded) will 
receive an extra day’s pay. 


12. All members shall get as vacation, one 
week with pay, after six months’ service—to be 
given at the discretion of the Company. They 
shall also have all holidays, exclusive of Sun- 
days, recognized by the Company, with pay. 

13. During the absence of an employe through 
sickness, vacation, etc., no employe shall be ex- 
pected to cover two jobs. Temporary help shall 
be employed, if necessary. 


14, A minimum wage of so¢ per hour for girls 
shall be established, except that a probationary 
period of two months at 45¢ per hour shall be 
maintained for all new girls. For men the 
following rates shall be established: 62¢ per hour 
starting, 67¢ per hour after six months, and 72¢ 
per hour after eighteen months from date of em- 
ployment. A minimum of 62%4¢ per hour for 
women supervisors and 80¢ per hour for men 
supervisors. Any one with two or more people 
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working full time for them shall be considered 
a supervisor. The electrician shall receive $1.00 
per hour. 


15. No employe shall be laid off during his or 
her working schedule to equalize any overtime 
the employe has worked during the same working 
week or pay period. Any over-time worked shall 
be in addition to the regular working schedule of 
the employe. 


16. Should an employe be assigned temporarily 
to a higher rated job, he or she shall receive the 
rate for the job to which they may be assigned. 
When an employe is assigned temporarily to a 
lower rated job, he or she will receive their reg- 
ular rate of pay while assigned to such work. 


17. During the period covered by the provi- 
sions of this agreement, adjustments in the rates 
of any and all employes may be negotiated upon 
fifteen (15) days’ notice to either party. 


18. Failure to agree upon such changes desired 
by either party, the controversy shall be taken 
care of in the same manner as provided in Para- 
graph No. 36 for the settlement of other disputes. 


19. The service record, or seniority list of the 
Company will be furnished to the Union when 
requested. Efforts shall be made to correct exist- 
ing lists, so that an official list, approved by both 
Company and Union, will be recognized, as pre- 
pared, as the official seniority list under the 
terms of this Agreement. 


20. Skilled maintenance men, mechanics, or 
millwrights shall receive 90 cents per hour. 
When doing repair or construction work, they 
shall be supplied with an apprentice or helper. 

21. Maintenance, mechanics or millwrights’ 
helpers shall receive 80 cents per hour. They 
shall not start, finish, or do any part of any job, 
unless under direct supervision of a skilled 
mechanic assigned to such work. 


22. Any employe working any part of a quar- 
ter of an hour shall be paid for the full quarter, 
but employes arriving late shall be deducted not 
less than one-quarter hour’s pay. 


23. The Company shall, if possible, notify the 
Union in advance of any lay-off on account of 
lack of work, and the names of those affected, 
submitted and treated as confidential by the 
Union. 


24. Any employe coming in late shall be paid 
from the time they punch their card (except as 
provided under Section 22 above) and start work 
or be instructed by some one as to the time they 
shall start, and not be required to work any time 
without pay. No employe shall be required to 
wait more than one hour before starting work. 

25. The Union shall make the necessary ar- 
rangements with the President, Secretary and 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
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of Labor, to permit the Company, if they desire, 
to use the official Union Label of the American 
Federation of Labor upon each individual pack- 
age, or bottle, prepared and shipped by members 
of the Union at the Plant of the Company at 
Linden, N. J. 

26. All tools mechanical or otherwise shall be 
supplied by the Company. 

27. Fifteen minutes shall be allowed each day 
in departments where it is necessary to clean up 
and put tools or other equipment in their proper 
order. 

28. Employes working through the regular 
lunch period shall be allowed twenty minutes on 
Company time for lunch. The lunch hour period 
to be recognized as any time between 11:30 and 
1330. On completion of their eight hour work, 
they shall go home or be compensated for over- 
time. 

29. Any employes who find it absolutely neces- 
sary to be absent for reasons legal, sickness, 
death, etc. shall be granted same, providing the 
Company is notified in due time. 


30. The Company shall permit the erection 
of a bulletin board near each time clock for ex- 
clusive use of A. F. of L. notices. 


31. The Company shall not make rules or 
regulations governing employes that are incon- 
sistent or create undue hardships upon them. 

32. Should any employes believe that they 
have been unjustly treated, he, or she, with their 
representative, may present the grievance to the 
proper representatives of the Company, who will 
give the matter prompt and thorough considera- 
tion. 

33. The grievance shall first be taken up with 
the immediate superior of the aggrieved employe. 
Failure of satisfactory explanation or settlement, 
appeal may then be made to any higher Plant 
officials of the Company. 

34. All requests for hearings and meetings 
with any officials of the Company by representa- 
tives of the Union upon grievances will be 
granted promptly and without unnecessary delay. 


35. The Company has the right to discharge 
or lay off any employe for sufficient and reason- 
able cause, but the representatives of the Union, 
upon request, if made with reasonable prompt- 
ness, shall be advised promptly by the Company 
of the reason or reasons for such discharge or 
lay-off. Should it be found, upon joint investi- 
gation, that an employe has been unjustly dis- 
charged or laid off, such employe or employes 
shall be immediately reinstated to their former 
positions, without losses of rank, and shall be 
compensated for all time lost, at the regular rate 
of wage received by such employe. 

36. In the event of disputes arising under this 
agreement, same shall be referred to arbitration ; 
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each party shall name two representatives, to 
try and adjust the matter, and in the event no 
settlement can be reached, they shall select a third 
party agreeable to both parties hereto, to act as 
arbiter, whose decision shall be final and bind- 
ing upon both parties to this agreement. The 
arbiter shall in no way be connected with either 
of the parties hereto. 


37. Sufficient methods having been established 
to settle any grievance or dispute that may arise 
during the life of this Agreement, in an amicable 
manner, therefore, there shall be no strike by 
the members of the Union, nor any lock-out of the 
employes by the Company. 

38. This Agreement shall be in full force and 
effect for a period of one (1) year from date, 
and thereafter, unless modified and altered, after 
thirty days’ notice in writing by the party desir- 
ing such change. 

39. This Agreement shall be subject to any and 
all laws applicable to the subject matter, and to 
any and all regulations and orders officially pro- 
mulgated thereunder. 

Signed For 
The Distillers Co. Ltd. 
Linden, N. J. 
Wma. CoLtHart, 
HucH Mar, 
EUGENE SHOECRAFT. 


Signed For 
Distillery Workers’ Union No. 20632, 
American Federation of Labor. 
W. D. McConne Lt, 
PATRICK VELLA, 
ANDREW FEDORWICZ, 
ANNA PROVNZANO. 


CENTURY DiSTILLING COMPANY’S 
AGREEMENT 


Tuis AGREEMENT, entered into this 5th day of 
April, 1937, by and between the Century Dis- 
tilling Company, hereinafter called the Com- 
pany, and Distillery Workers Union No. 20473, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
acting as the collective bargaining unit for the 
employes of this Union, hereinafter called the 
Union; same being negotiated for the purpose 
of assisting and insuring harmonious relations 
between the Company and the Union, 

WITNESSETH: Whereas, it is the desire of said 
Union of Peoria, Illinois, to enter into an agree- 
ment which will prevent strikes and lockouts 
and insure peaceful adjustment and settlement 
of all grievances, disputes and differences which 
may arise between the Company and employes, 
prevent stoppage of work and tend to stabilize 
and strengthen the distilling industry and to 
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establish wage scales and working conditions 
which will prevail between the parties hereto 
during the existence of this agreement; 


Therefore, it is hereby agreed between the 
parties as follows: 


Article 1: In the event at any time or times 
because of production considerations fewer em- 
ployes are needed in any department or craft 
the employes in such department or craft shall 
be laid off in the inverse order of employment, 
and in accordance with the existing Seniority 
Rules of the Company and Department Seniority 
shall prevail. 


Article 2: In the event that any employe shall 
become incapacitated for employment because of 
any illness or accident arising from or out of 
the course of his employment, he shall be rein- 
stated in such employment upon his having fully 
recovered from such incapacity, provided he re- 
turns to work within fourteen days from the 
date of recovery of such incapacity. 


Article 3: No discrimination shall be made 
against any employe because of his affiliation 
with any Union or his activities therein. 


Article 4: In the event any conference be- 
tween any employe who is a member of any 
union and the Company shall occur during 
working hours such employe shall be paid his 
usual wage per hour for the time consumed in 
any such conference. 

A starting and quitting time set by the Com- 
pany should be considered as such, and any 
time worked before and after such stated time 
should be considered as overtime, and should be 
paid at the rate of time and one-half. Forty 
hours shall constitute a week’s work, all time 
in excess thereof shall be deemed overtime and 
shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half. 
Holidays shall be considered as regular time 
and provide for regular pay. Such holidays to 
include New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day, but the 
Company shall, as far as possible, avoid work- 
ing men under this agreement on such holidays, 
or in any case shall hold such work thereon to 
the minimum of its requirements. 


Article 5: Employes reporting to work upon 
any day at the request of the Company and not 
permitted to work on such day shall receive 
pay for one-fourth of a day unless such failure 
to give employment shall be for causes beyond 
the control of the Company. 

Article 6: The wage scale paid by the Com- 
pany to all classifications of employes contained 
in this contract shall continue in force in all re- 
spects during the period of this contract. 

Article 7: It is mutually desirable that all 
matters relating to employment shall be adjusted 
within the plant, if possible, and the Company 
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agrees to meet and treat with the duly ac- 
credited representative of the Union relative to 
wages, hours, working conditions, seniority, pro- 
motions, demotions, discharges, layoffs, and sus- 
pensions, or any other matters affecting this 
agreement. During the course of negotiation or 
arbitration there shall be no suspension of work 
on account of any differences or complaints but 
an earnest effort shall be made to adjust them 
as quickly as possible by successive steps as 
follows: 


1st. Between the aggrieved employe and his 
foreman. 

2nd. Between the shop steward of the Union 
and the heads of the departments to whom the 
men involved are responsible. 

3rd. With the superintendent of the Company, 

4th. In case of failure of agreement with any 
of these methods the matter shall be submitted 
to the Board of Arbitration to be selected in the 
manner specified herein. 

All differences not adjusted under the above 
shall be submitted to an Arbitration Board con- 
sisting of three persons, one chosen by the Com- 
pany, one by the Union, and the two thus se- 
lected shall select a third, who shall act as 
Chairman. The Board so constituted shall meet 
within three days and a majority decision shall 
be binding on both parties and shall be arrived 
at as soon as reasonably possible. 


Article 8: In case of production employes 
being laid off, said employes will be called back 
in seniority order. 


Article 9: Department seniority rights shall 
prevail at all times. Viz: in the event a new 
job or promotion is created any employe selected 
for same, and capable of handling same for 
thirty days, he or she shall be considered com- 
petent thereat. 

The Company will prepare a seniority list 
based upon the service records of the employes 
in the various departments of the plant. This 
list will be available for the committee repre- 
senting the Union for reference purposes at any 
time in connection with matters concerning the 
seniority of any employes under the terms of 
this agreement. 


Article 10: It is mutually agreed that efforts 
of both the Company and Union will be directed 
to maintain all equipment and tools in safe and 
efficient working order. Also, that the Regula- 
tions and Safety Codes of the State of Illinois, 
in the interest of protecting the lives and health 
of industrial employes, as they affect this in- 
dustry, will be strictly observed by both the 
Company and Union. 

In case of accident or illness of any employe, 
an ambulance shall be the means of conveying 
said injured or ill person to hospital or home, 
provided one is reasonably necessary and is 
immediately available. 
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Article 11: The Company has the right to 
discharge or lay off any employe for sufficient 
and reasonable cause, but the representatives 
of the Union, upon request, shall be advised 
promptly by the Company of the reason or rea- 
sons for such discharge or layoff. Should it be 
found, upon investigation, that an employe has 
been unjustly discharged or laid off, such em- 
ploye or employes shall be immediately rein- 
stated to their former positions, without loss of 
rank, and shall be compensated for all time lost 
from regular employment at the regular rate of 
wage received by such employe. 

Article 12: Bulletin Boards now provided in 
the various departments of the plant for Com- 
pany notices shall be available to the Union for 
notices of official business of the Union. Such 
notices posted must bear the official seal of the 
Union. 

Article 13: The present scale of wages of all 
employes, members of said Union, shall be in- 
creased five per cent (5%) over the present 
scale, effective April 6th, 1937, and continue to 
April rst, 1938. 

Article 14: This agreement shall be and re- 
main in full force and effect from this date 
until one year from date of signing of this con- 
tract, and shall continue to be in effect annually 
thereafter unless thirty days’ notice in writing 
is submitted prior to the expiration of this agree- 
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ment or any changes in it, and the proposed 
changes shall accompany such notice and both 
parties hereby agree that there shall be no lock- 
outs, walkouts, or strikes during the term of 
this agreement or any extension thereof. 
Century Distilling Co. 
FreD KEENEY, Supt. 

Distillery Workers Union No. 20473, 
Affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Raymonp Bair, Pres. 
Miture Ervin, Vice Pres. 
CLoyp JoHNsON, Treas. 


Wace SCALE 


Per Hour 
Cooker runner 
Spirit runner 
Spirit runner helper 
Yard labor 
Top cooker man 
Meal floor man 
Ferment men 
Feed house 
Mill 
Rack house men that rack bbls 
Rack house trimmers 
Bottling house girls 


CYCLE SONG 


Scatter the seed in a whispering arc, 
Turn your mouth to the rain; 
There is magic in the loam 
To make the furrow foam, 
With barley and corn and grain. 


Turn the clod to the hilt of the share; 
Sing and get you to bed. 

No longer need of toil; 

There is wonder in the soil 
To bring you wheaten bread. 


The swallow soon will be charted south; 
The summer sickled and fied. 

But the fat-kerneled grain 

Lies luscious in the bin— 
And love lights a candle to your bed. 


—RUTH ForsBes SHERRY, 


Spirit. 
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ALABAMA 


Mobile.—With the aid of the Central Trades 
Council and affiliated local unions, active or- 
ganizing work is being carried on in many lines, 
with boiler makers,.electricians, laundry workers 
and dry cleaners leading the field. Preliminary 
work has been started to interest meat cutters 
and butchers. All crafts report increased mem- 
bership. Seamen are holding their own and 
making gains both in membership and conditions 
of work. Paper mill workers are reorganizing. 
Carpenters have secured an increase in wages 
from 80 to 90 cents an hour. Bricklayers’ new 
agreement calls for $1.50 an hour. Painters and 
decorators’ pay increased from 75 to 90 cents an 
hour; plumbers from $1.00 to $1.25; hoisting 
engineers secured a 25 cent an hour increase. 
We anticipate the largest Labor Day celebration 
we have ever had, judging from interest shown 
by business men and others—our program in- 
cludes speaking, games, carnival and a free fish 
fry. Have a capable committee appointed from 
among Central Trades Council delegates to visit 
each and every local union, new and old, and 
explain the make-up of the American Federation 
of Labor, its affiliates, per capita tax, etc— 
CHar.es H, FRANCK. 


ARKANSAS 


Ft. Smith.—A union of teamsters with 72 mem- 
bers has been chartered by the writer at Spring- 
dale. Retail clerks have secured agreements 
effective September 1, 1937 with all department 
stores, clothing houses and grocery stores, the 
latter being secured in July. Forty-two uflions 
will participate in our Labor Day celebration. 
We have the best organized town in this part 
of the country.—C. A. Swick. 

Helena.—Plans are under way for a fall or- 
ganizing campaign. The writer has visited sev- 


1Data in this section is from organizers’ re- 
ports for August. 


eral outside vicinities and is very much en- 
couraged by the outlook. Unemployment is de- 
creasing due chiefly to workers going north 
where wages are higher. Our greatest problem 
is to place men of 45 years and over in jobs. 
Our stores stay open on Labor Day and hence 
we have made no preparations for a celebration. 
They do not even close on July 4. We will con- 
tinue to try and educate the public as we grow 
in unionism. With a good crop outlook, we ex- 
pect to go forward in organizing.—). H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


Modesto.—Great strides have been made by 
the machinists who have just organized. Culi- 
nary workers and bartenders are very active 
and are making gains in membership. They are 
picketing several restaurants very effectively. 
Service station operators and employees are do- 
ing very well; they have just employed a busi- 
ness agent and are determined to bring them- 
selves out of one of the most chaotic conditions 
in the state as far as their craft is concerned. 
Teamsters are doing well. They now have 
three full time men and a stenographer on the 
payroll. The Stanislaus County Central Labor 
Council voted to take an active part on Labor 
Day as to sponsoring the parade and other enter- 
tainments. It will be the first of its kind put on 
by Labor in this district for many years.—W. J. 
KISsER. 

Modesto.—New unions have been chartered of 
retail clerks, service station attendants, lathers, 
hod carriers and common laborers. Plasterers 
reorganized. Building trades organizations have 
almost doubled their membership. Gains are 
also reported by the teamsters, culinary workers 
and butchers. Teamsters negotiated agreements 
for milk condensaries with wage increases and 
preferential hiring. Magnesite miners report 
Wage increase, over-time rates and many other 
improved features in their agreement. Our 
Labor Council plans educational program for 
new unions and members.—C. C. NUNNALLY. 
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COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Barbers have signed agreements with 
twenty-one shops, making the city 95 per cent 
organized as to their trade. Retail food handlers 
have been chartered by the Butcher Workmen. 
Teamsters report a membership gain of 100. 
Application has been made for a charter for 
brick and clay workers with 62 members on the 
list. Building trades show marked gains. The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has the Rocke- 
feller Plan but the benefits do not compare favor- 
ably with Du Pont’s. A big Labor Day celebra- 
tion is planned with parade and picnic at State 
Fair Grounds. Addresses will be made by 
prominent Labor leaders.—O. E. McGuire. 


CONNECTICUT 


New London.—A charter application with 115 
names has been turned over to the Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers for a union of these workers. 
We are completing plans for a new Central 
Labor Union—RosertT H. Hype. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello—New unions of teamsters and Jaun- 
dry workers have been chartered. New con- 
tracts are being negotiated for the laundry 
workers, cleaners and dyers, retail clerks and 
teamsters with provisions for shorter hours and 
increased pay. Plans are being made to cele- 
brate Labor Day with a forenoon program of 
addresses, the principal one being made by 
Senator James J. Pope and in the afternoon a 
sports program followed by a carnival and free 
street dancing at night.—S. V. Lunp. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—Prospects are good for a union of 
retail clerks. Our Labor Day celebration will 
cover a three day period and on the last day 
we will give away a Nash Car and Trailer— 
our Centennial will start the same day and this 
should assure success in our celebration. The 
writer urges all unionists to purchase union label 
goods.—CHARLEs M. Fox. 

Carbondale—Stores have reduced working 
hours. All unions are holding their membership. 
The Tri County Labor Day Association, involv- 
ing some 20,000 members will observe Labor Day 
at Herrin this year.—J. E. Hurt. 

Collinsville—A union of auto mechanics has 
been chartered. Cooks and waitresses have par- 
tially organized. Company unions are still in 
existence at the Don A Q Dress Factory at 
Greenville and in the paper mills at Carlyle and 
Alton, A large Labor Day celebration will be 
held at Belleville and because of recent affilia- 
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tion of Progressive Miners promises to be a big 
affair.—Jessz Buccs. 

Chicago—The writer has installed Local 
Union No. 1355 of Grocery, Food, Fruit and 
Vegetable Clerks consisting of employees in the 
North Shore Towns Territory from north of 
Howard Street in Chicago to Waukegan. Con- 
struction work is picking up. General employ- 
ment is rather static—R. L. REDCLIFFE. 

Decatur.—Barbers and bartenders report in- 
creased membership. The Staley Starch Com- 
pany and the Standard Oil Company still have 
company unions. Springfield invited unionists 
from Decatur to join them in the Labor Day 
celebration—ArTHUR L. KELLER. 

Jacksonville-—The writer secured for 63 men 
working for the Illinois Steel Bridge Company 
sole bargaining power, 15 cents an hour ir- 
creased wages, time and one half for overtime 
and double time for Sundays and holidays, the 
eight-hour day and the forty-five hour week. 
These men formerly belonged to a company 
union but through the efforts of the writers or- 
ganized under the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers. A union of state and municipal em- 
ployees was also chartered.—JosepH R. Doo.in. 

Kankakee.—The writer chartered a union of 
auto mechanics with over 110 members. Re- 
cently we held a mass meeting for workers of 
the plow factory and over 100 employees signed 
up. The auto mechanics’ new agreement calls 
for 75 cents an hour for journeymen and the 
forty-eight hour week instead of the fifty-seven. 
The Fiorence Stool Works still have their com- 
pany union.—BraDLey MARCOTTE. 

Lincoln.—Unions have been chartered of auto 
mechanics and garment workers. We are re- 
ceiving 100 per cent cooperation from the local 
Re-employment Office.—R. E. Dickson. 

Pekin.—A Federal Labor Union has been or- 
ganized. Have been working in cooperation 
with Organizer E. P. Theiss in formulating 
agreements with operators in the Flour Spar 
mines of Southern Illinois. The Labor Day cele- 
bration in Pekin will include speakers from the 
American Federation of Labor with Victor 
Olander of the Illinois Federation of Labor as 
principal speaker of the day. It is our plan 
after forming labor unions to make a number of 
visits to these local unions and speak to them 
along the lines that will educate them in the 
things they should know about the Labor Move- 
ment. We do this as much as four times a 
week. The writer assisted Mrs. Rimington, or- 
ganizer in this territory in drawing up an agree- 
ment with the Allaire-Woodward Company. We 
have also come to terms with the Bemis Paper 
Bag Company for our people, but this agreement 
is being held up for the time being because this 
Company has not yet reached an agreement with 
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the other crafts involved in this plant—Joz 
MASNER. 

Waukegan.—The Retail Clerks Local Union 
No. 1355 was recently granted a charter covering 
the territory from Howard Street in Evanston to 
the Wisconsin State Line. This union is making 
great gains in these cities. The McKinney Steel 
Company of North Chicago signed an agreement 
with Local Union No. 524 of the Bridge & Struc- 
tural Iron Workers calling for the forty-five hour 
week, time and one half for over time, double 
time for Sundays and holidays, classifications 
and minimum wages with layerouts getting go 
cents an hour, mechanics, 70 cents and helpers 
50 cents. Company unions still flourish in this 
county in the plants of the Oakes Products Corpo- 
ration, Griess-Pfleger Tanning Company and 
others. The Hod Carriers and Common Labor- 
ers’ Union No. 152 have completed their new 
hall in Highland Park and are going to dedicate 
it on Labor Day. The Building Trades Council 
and the Central Labor Union members will 
march from Waukegan to Highland Park to par- 
ticipate in the dedication. —GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—Truck drivers, common laborers 
and engineers are conducting organization 
drives. The employment situation is improving 
with work picking up in the construction line. 
Practically all firms prefer to re-employ former 
workers.—MICHAEL J. ANGEL. 

Frankfort—The New Foundry Employees Lo- 
cal Union No. 64 reports healthy progress in 
organizing their plant and the company has 
agreed to bargain with this union for its em- 
ployees. Application has been made to the 
carpenters for a local union covering employees 
of the Jordan Furniture Company. Employees 
of the Independent Schlosser Bros. Creamery 
have been organized.—LesTer R. JACKSON. 

Kokomo.—Plans are under way for the union- 
ization of the sheet metal workers. A union of 
city and county employees has been chartered. 
The truck drivers now have a full time organizer 
and the membership is gaining. ‘The Delco 
Radio Company and the Reliance Garment Fac- 
tory have company unions. We have plans for 
a good Labor Day celebration with parade, 
barbecue, two bands, and other forms of enter- 
tainment. Everybody is working hard to make 
it a success.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Michigan City.—A union has been chartered 
of molders, core makers and helpers with forty 
charter members. Bartenders, cooks and waiters 
have organizing plans afoot. Employment is 
picking up.—F. L. RircHey. 

Marion.—In the past five months we have 
added about 1,100 workers to Organized Labor’s 
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rolls, We are planning a celebration for Labor 
Day.—ALVIN BARRETT. 

Muncie—A parade and picnic under the 
auspices of the Central Labor Union are planned 
for Labor Day. Talks and literature are among 
our efforts for educating new union members,— 
D. E. MAHONEY. 

Terre Haute——The strike at the Terre Haute 
Auto Sales Company has been settled with ful] 
rights and wages. The engineers’ strike at the 
Lowden Packing Company was also satisfactorily 
settled carrying increased wages and better 
working conditions. ‘The molders from the 
C. I. O. at the Frank Prox Company have 
joined the A. F. of L. Molders’ Union No. 265. 
Molders at the Gartland Factory have been 
organized and placed in Molders’ Union No. 
265, which added 94 new members to the union’s 
roll. Organized the employees of the Firman 
Scrap Metal Company and secured a signed con- 
tract which carried a 35 per cent wage increase, 
All locals are turning out 100 per cent and we 
will have the largest Labor Day parade ever 
known here, foliowed by a picnic and carnival.— 
Gerorce E. OxnM. 


IOWA 


Clinton.—Federal Labor Union No. 20878 was 
chartered with approximately 450 members, 
Truck drivers and millworkers are conducting 
special organization drives. Former employees 
are hired in the majority of cases when firms 
increase their working forces. This is a slack 
season and the employment situation has im- 
proved but little—A. E. Hupparp. 


KANSAS 


Atchinson.—Unions of teamsters and barbers 
have been chartered. A contract has been 
negotiated for the former carrying a nice wage 
increase, maximum 48 hour week and minimum 
40 hour week, one week’s vacation with pay and 
the closed shop. American Legion State Con- 
vention meets here September 5, 6, 7, and we 
made arrangements for an American Federation 
of Labor speaker on its program and a get-to- 
gether dance on Labor Day.—T. L. McALIsTER. 

Coffeyville—The organizing committee of the 
Central Labor Union has met with good success 
in increasing the membership of the established 
unions, with the engineers, teamsters, hod car- 
riers and brick and clay workers practically 
doubling their membership in the past sixty days. 
Building trades members are all employed. We 
are experiencing very little difficulty with firms 
which have agreements when they increase their 
working forces for they take back dismissed 
workers first. Firms not having working agree- 
ments do not do this—Gzorcre A. MAIDEN. 
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Hutchinson.—Salt workers are making an ac- 
tive membership campaign. The Central Labor 
Union is making plans for a Labor Day picnic 
to be held at Carey Park. Membership gains 
have been largely in the building trades —Lzory 
PHILLIPS. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—Agreements carrying bargaining 
rights, union recognition, wage increases and in 
most cases a reduction of hours have been secured 
by butcher and meat workmen, machinists, 
teamsters, dairy workers, carpenters, tobacco 
workers, coopers and others. Organization is 
progressing in many lines. Many company 
unions are still in operation, but none of them 
offer anything such as disability or otherwise. 
Most of them claim to protect the rights of 
workers but seldom do.—J. T. Woopwarp. 

Paducah.—After a four week’s strike we have 
been successful in having contract signed by 
laundry operators for members of Local Union 
No. 83. The contract carries the eight-hour day, 
time and one half for over time and recognition 
of the union as the sole bargaining agency. An 
agreement has also been signed with the Coop- 
erage Company covering their employes. Our 
Central Labor Union aims to have one of 
the best Labor Day celebrations ever held and 
we will have with us Mr. Fred Olds on that 
day. The writer together with Mr. Olds, who 
has been assigned to Paducah, plans to make 
this a 100 per cent union town.—G. D. Sisson. 


LOUISIANA 


Monroe.—About sixty days ago we started in 
to organize the workers at the Brown Paper Mill 
and to date have been successful in signing up 
200. Labor Day will be celebrated with a parade, 
picnic, barbecue and addresses.—J. L. ConpiTT. 

Shreveport—Agreements have been signed 
with all independent and one chain bakery carry- 
ing an increase in wages of ro per cent, reduc- 
tion of hours to forty-eight and the closed shop. 
All American Federation of Labor local unions 
will participate in our Labor Day celebration.— 
W. H. Winxo. 


MAINE 


Bucksport—We are sponsoring a Labor Day 
celebration followed by a dance in the evening. 
At every union meeting we plan to have a 
speaker give a short talk on union aims and 
principles and it has proven very successful as 
our attendance has steadily increased.—Leo J. 
ASHLEY. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—All crafts have made substantial 
gains in membership and our city is practically 
100 per cent union with all industries working in 
harmony. We are planning for a Labor Day 
celebration and outing of some sort. Union plans 
and principles are talked over at all meetings for 
the benefit of both old and new members.—Joun 
T. Tucker. 

South Hadley Falls—A new union of paper 
workers has been organized at Holyoke with 
about 150 members and the organizing drive fs 
still in progress with Eagle Lodge No. 1 in- 
creasing its membership by 510 new members 
and Local No. 226 now has a membership of 
1150. An agreement for these unions has been 
consummated.—MIcHAEL J. McLain. 

Worcester.—Bakery workers in the three larg- 
est shops have organized. Warehousemen with 
over a hundred members have formed a union. 
Carpenters won a 100 per cent victory in secur- 
ing a 17%4 per cent wage increase for outside 
and shop men. The Worcester Central Labor 
Union held a banquet on Labor Day. The 
organizing committee is in process of choosing a 
speakers’ committee to help with organization 
work after Labor Day.—FrEEMAN M. SALTUs. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Bill Posters and Billers Local 
Union No. 123 have a closed shop agreement. 
Two Federation Labor Unions have won union 
recognition and collective bargaining. The Kala- 
mazoo Federation of Labor is planning one of 
the biggest parades in the history of its Labor 
Movement with from 4,000 to 5,000 in line of 
march, with floats and bands, and at the close 
of the parade will go to Indian Lake for the 
events of the day.—Gerorce HEATH. 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd.—The writer has organized unions 
of retail clerks, painters, truck drivers and has 
signed up 18 bartenders interested in forming a 
union.—Guy O. Bacon. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Vicksburg—This city is just one man short 
in the brickmasons’ craft of being 100 per cent 
organized. Prospects are good for the organi- 
zation of the fire fighters. We are planning a 
barbecue for Labor Day with all union members 
present and in addition we have invited the 
American Legion to be with us and in this way 
we hope to acquaint the public with the real 
purpose and hopes of the American Federation 
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of Labor. The writer has been successful in 
having more union label goods purchased.— 
Jack W. Apams. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City—Laundry workers and filling 
station attendants have made the greatest organi- 
zation gains, with the former nearly 100 per cent 
organized in all branches. Building crafts have 
added to their membership. Truck drivers and 
common laborers have made splendid progress. 
Company unions in existence here are too 
numerous to mention, but we are working hard 
to dissolve them and turn their members over 
to the American Federation of Labor.—Harry S. 
HELGESEN. 

Springfield.—Recent organizational gains are 
contracts with all laundries and dry cleaning 
establishments; contracts with Powell Brothers, 
Campbells and other major mid-west truck lines 
involving nearly 300 drivers; closed shop agree- 
ments with all major dairies and creameries; 
closed shop in the transfer and storage industry; 
amalgamated meat cutters with the aid of the 
writer have placed two local charters; United 
Garment workers have obtained election in 
Oberman plant employing around 1,000 workers 
with this organization claiming membership of 
893; barbers have hung over twenty new shop 
cards and the building trades report that several 
new contractors have signed regular closed shop 
agreement. Nearly all agreements negotiated 
this year contain provisions for vacation with 
pay. Since our membership has doubled since 
last Labor Day, we are expecting a fine parade. 
Congressman R, T. Wood, a member of our 
Central Labor Union, will be our principal 
speaker.—J. R. ANDREWS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—In the State there are four new 
locals of hod carriers and common laborers 
with approximately 400 members. Organized 
workers in the construction industry show an 
increase of about from 500 to 600. Carpenters 
report 40 per cent membership increase. The 
employment situation has improved very much. 
While old help is given preference in re-employ- 
ment, there is not sufficient numbers to take care 
of our needs and we have to enroll new members. 
Jobs are steadily increasing. ‘There is enough 
construction work under way to take care of our 
unemployed during the major part of next win- 
ter. The Hermsdorf Show Cases Company’s 
workers have signed up all their employes and 
will apply for the carpenter’s label—JosAPHAT 
LAVALLEE. 
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NEW YORK 


Ogdensburg —A union of paper workers has 
been chartered and the writer together with 
Jacob Stephen signed up 71 workers in one 
night. The aluminum workers at Massena 
are planning a big Labor Day celebration— 
Jay M. CLarkg. 

Rochester—The entire laundry industry of 
Rochester and Monroe County involving some 
22 laundries and 1,178 employes have organized. 
Other workers to form unions are employes of 
the Clapp Baby Food Company, involving 300 
employes; Mathew & Boycher, Liggett Drug 
Stores, Walgreen Drug Stores, involving 150 
employes; Shuron Optical Company with 800 
workers; Projection, Ilex, Century, Schlitzer 
Optical Companies with 500 employes. These 
are all new workers never before identified 
with the American Federation of Labor. Agree- 
ments signed with these managements include 
salary increases, ranging from 10 to 40 per cent, 
the closed shop, one week’s vacation with pay, 
time and one half for overtime and seniority 
clauses. New company unions are becoming a 
serious menace to the labor movement here. 
The lawyers behind this movement are attempt- 
ing to organize along natural lines and in many 
instances when the majority of employes of 
various industries have authorized the American 
Federation of Labor as the collective bargaining 
agency, these lawyers have attempted to per- 
suade these workers to sign with the company 
union and recall their authorization previously 
given to the A. F. of L. organizers. Many new 
Federal Labor Unions have been chartered.— 
Harry G. BRENNAN. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—There is a campaign on for 
laundry workers with over 1,300 paid-up fees. 
City employees now have 900 members in their 
union; wholesale drug employes, 150. The John 
Van Range Company signed up with all em- 
ployees for the closed shop. The Kolman Com- 
pany also signed for the closed shop and check-off 
set-up. Each new union formed is schooled by 
the organizers until they are able to conduct their 
own affairs—James P. WALSH. 

Elyria.—Special organizing drives are under 
way by the machinists, truck drivers, molders 
and auto mechanics, A Federal Labor Union 
was chartered with approximately 200 members. 
The Central Labor Union holds educational 
meetings for both old and new local unions. 
Former workers are hired when firms increase 
working forces —ALVA KEMP. 

Lima.—During August we continued our or- 
ganization of the Lima Locomotive Works, 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 























What’s Behind a 
Railroad Ticket? 


When a passenger buys a railroad 
ticket, he receives a tangible something 
—a printed piece of paper or cardboard. 
It calls for a train ride. That’s appar- 
ent on the face of it. But what is not 
apparent when he chooses to ride on 
the Baltimore & Ohio, are the extras 
—the little courtesies which add so 
much to the enjoyment of his trip— 
hospitality that our train staffs have 
been encouraged to extend to everyone 
riding with us, in Pullman or in Coach. 


Very often these courtesies reflect the 
difference between ‘‘just a train ride’’ 
and a pleasurable journey. Fortu- 
nately, Baltimore & Ohio’s will to please 
has been a tradition with our employes 
— the result being that people who 
travel often write to us expressing grati- 
tude for these extra attentions. Yet, 
on the B & O, courtesy and hospitality 
are as much a part of our everyday ser- 
vice as are tracks and train equipment. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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which is now nearing the 50 per cent mark. 
Progress is reported in the organization of 
laundry workers. Building trades are adding 
members to their local unions. No general cele- 
bration of Labor Day is planned but many of 
our local unions are having picnics. We have 
meetings twice a month at which all the new 
officers of the various new unions are instructed 
as to the handling of their finances and the 
proper method of conducting meetings.—ALFRED 
T. Murpry. 

Toledo.—The writer has organized about 200 
road workers and secured agreement with the 
Road Builders Association. We have two open 
meetings a month for the education of new 
union members.—ELMER WILLIAMS. 

Springfield—Outstanding in labor activities 
in Ohio during the month of July was the con- 
vention of the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
which pledged anew its allegiance to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; refused to endorse 
Labor’s Non-Partisan Political Campaign Com- 
mittee, and outlined a program in state legisla- 
tive and industrial fields to benefit wage earners 
of Ohio. Reports of state officers, including that 
of Seeretary-Treasurer T. J. Donnelly, showed 
Ohio has an outstanding labor movement, well 
officered and rendering distinct services to the 
wage earners of this state. Organized Labor in 
Ohio is opposing an amendment to the state con- 
The pe- 


stitution permitting appointive judges. 
titions calling for the amendment failed to get 
sufficient signatures to permit submission at the 


November election. Springfield continues to go 
forward in its organizing campaign. Laundry 
workers have been successful in establishing a 
union shop, with increased wages and improved 
working conditions. ‘Truckers and chauffeurs 
have admitted more than 200 new members dur- 
ing the month. Molders and machinists con- 
tinue their gains. A. F. of L. Organizer Morris 
C. Taylor is devoting his activities to Spring- 
field and surrounding cities. Progress continues 
to be made. There is some C.I.O. activity, but 
not comparable to work being done by A. F. 
of L, unions. There are two or three company 
unions still functioning. ‘The largest is the 
plant union of the International Harvester Com- 
pany.—C. W. RIcH. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—The writer chartered a union of 
auto mechanics. Truck drivers are gaining in 
membership and have secured new agreements 
with shorter hours and increased pay. New 
members are instructed in union methods by 
talks and printed articles in the Labor Press.— 
JosePpH A. BoTTone. 

Harrisburg.—The writer has been holding 
meetings for laborers who work on building and 
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heavy construction jobs and prospects are good 
for a union of these workers. Meetings are 
also being held for boot and shoe workers and 
the writer hopes to have a union of these work- 
ers shortly. Several new company unions have 
started recently but so far as the writer can 
learn they are not offering new benefits. The 
Central Labor Union and the business agents 
are planning to hold meetings in the near future 
to educate the new members in unionism— 
MATTHEW CALLEN. 

Homestead.—The writer organized a Federal 
Labor Union at Braddock, and secured a new 
agreement with the Highgrade Products Com- 
pany carrying increased wages of from 50 to 
75 cents and for laborers from 30 to 724 cents 
an hour. The affiliated unions of the McKees- 
port central body are having special meetings 
to educate the new members to the benefits de- 
rived under the American Federation of Labor. 
—J. A. Witson. 

Monessen.—The writer closed several con- 
tracts for the Retail Clerks Union No. 50 of 
Charleroi, carrying weekly increase of $1.00 for 
all employes commencing September 1, 1937, 
shorter hours, vacations with pay, time and one 
half for overtime, closed shop and check-off.— 
FRANK MASTRIANNI. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket—The employment situation is im- 
proving with the General Cable Company, and 
Anaconda Wire Company taking on workers. 
The tendency is to re-employ former employes, 
but they compel them to take a physical exami- 
nation and some of them are rejected by the 
doctor. Auto workers are interested in organiz- 
ing—JoHN H. Burns. 

Providence.—Local No. 57 of the Operating 
Engineers is making a drive to organize the 
water front, material yards, junk yards and all 
road work. Iron Workers Local No. 37 is doing 
a very good job on all iron and steel shops. 
There is a slight improvement in the employ- 
ment situation in Rhode Island. Building con- 
struction work, however, has taken a decided 
drop. The theatres are organizing the un- 
skilled workers. The hoisting engineers won a 
strike at the Dutton Lumber Company. Prefer- 
ence is usually given to former workers who 
have proven themselves good workers in their 
craft—JoHN A. WHITE. 

Providence.—Local No. 1017 members are 
working in Woonsocket and Pawtucket to or- 
ganize auto mechanics and in this connection are 
sponsoring a mass meeting. Eighteen prospec- 
tive members attended our last meeting. Our 
Central Labor Union has a committee working 
for Labor Day celebration and nearly $500 has 
been collected toward this end. Local unions 
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CITIES SERVICE 
Wealor (nado 
, See 





YOU'RE READY FOR WINTER... how about your car? 


Sure, you're all set for that cold snap...due any day now. 
But don’t forget that your car has been through a hard, 
hot summer. It needs a change, just as much as you do. 
Here are the things it needs—and now—done in the 
thorough, swift way that has made Cities Service winter- 
eonditioning famous: 

We drain off the old, thin, dirty summer-grade oil. We 
flush your crankcase and refill it with clean, fresh, winter- 
grade Cities Service or KOOLMOTOR Oil. We lubricate 
the entire chassis with our specially developed Cities 
Service Trojan Lubricants. Then you'll be set for the 
coldest winter—your engine and chassis will be safe. 

We check and inflate your tires...check and fill your 
battery... put anti-freeze in your radiator... fill your tank 
with special winter-grade KOOLMOTOR Gasolene. 
The cost is extremely reasonable—it may save you many 4Qw AND 20W 
dollars. Drive in today— Get set for winter! MOTOR OILS 





SMALL COST FOR THIS BIG SERVICE AT 
ANY CITIES SERVICE STATION DEALER 


RADIO CONCERTS...every Friday at 8P.M{E.S.T.)WEAF and 43 associatedN.B.C.stations 
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Federation Bank and Trust Company 
Industry and Labor Are Allied Here 
34th Street and 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of August 31, 1937 





RESOURCES 


o* and Due from Banks.. 
- S. Government Securities. . 
Siac i in Federal weneneee — of New 


$3,489,981.69 
1,315,498.80 


49,500.00 
1,892,007.34 
253,031.84 
349,952.89 
2,614,412.96 
2,370,040.83 
28,1 
60, 355.61 


24,196.00 
8,279.96 


onds 
Port of New York “and Other ‘Authority 
Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities. . 
Loans—Secured and Unsecured. oewne 
*Special Investment 
Accrued Interest Receivable. vecccoce 
Furniture and Fixtures...........+. 
Customers Liability Account of Letters 
of Credit (Contra)....... ecccccece 
Other Assets 


$12,455,441.32 


LIABILITIES 


Capital and Surplus 
Undivided es eeeeccccccees cevcece 
Reserves . 


Deposits 
Letters of “Credit Outstanding (Contra) 
Other Liabilities 


$12,455,441.32 


* Senior Interest in the Assets of the old institution totaling $5,187,682.03 at book value, of which Bonds and 


Securities at market total $579,729.38. The remainder of the 
Unsecured Loans; 


readily marketable; Secured Loans; 


Receivable. 


Assets consist of Other Bonds and Securities not 


Bonds and Mortgages; Real Estate and Accounts 











are preparing to participate and much enthusi- 
asm is being shown on all sides. We impress 
upon new members the importance of continuing 
their membership and to work to build up their 
union. The importance of the union label is 
stressed and they are urged to purchase only 
labeled goods.—E.Lwin S. PAINE. 
Providence—Teamsters have made great 
strides with their organizing. Engineers have 
signed agreements with all breweries of the 
state and secured a substantial raise in pay 
and better working conditions. Joint committees 
of the City Council and the Central Labor Union 
have arranged a banner program, sports and 
addresses for Labor Day.—JAmes J. CARROLL. 
East Providence—Iron workers, engineers, 
teamsters, office workers and automobile me- 
chanics have special organization activities 
under way. New unions chartered are iron 
workers and office workers. Our State Depart- 
ment of Labor is about to set up a Speakers’ 
Bureau to visit unions and acquaint them with 
the provisions of both the Social Security and 
Wagner Labor Relations Acts.—JosepH T. CAHIR. 


TEXAS 


Denison.—There is very little improvement in 
the employment situation. The railroads are 


employing several hundred men at this time. 
The M.K. and T. Lines have a large car shop 
here and are engaged in the construction of one 
thousand new freight cars and this together 
with the Railroad Retirement Act has caused 
some new employment. Seniority rights prevail 
on the railroads in cases of re-employment and 
other firms have the same tendency when they 
need additional help. United garment workers 
are actively organizing—Roy S. HALL. 

San Antonio—Members of Chauffeurs Union 
No. 129 received a fifty cent a day raise and 
monthly men received $10.00. Building service 
employes gained recognition of their union, 
raise in pay, two weeks’ vacation with pay and 
full time work through their agreement. Cement 
workers, milk wagon drivers, building service 
employes, and truck drivers have organization 
campaigns in progress. We are trying to form 
unions of meat cutters, packing house employes 
and garment workers. About 98 per cent of our 
local unions took part in our Labor Day parade 
and a celebration at one of our city parks. Our 
festivities lasted two days. The organization 
committee of the San Antonio Trades Council 
have been instructed to go before all new unions 
and assist the officers in educating the member- 
ship along trade unionism lines—A. F. CADENA. 
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VIRGINIA 


Alexandria—This month we have started a 
drive to organize the plumbers, steam fitters, 
electricians, sign and pictorial painters with 
every prospect of a good enrollment in every 
trade mentioned. A union of construction and 
building laborers has been chartered—V. H. 
MarsH. 

Norfolk.—Unions of bill posters and teamsters 
have been chartered. The Virginia Electric 
Power Company still has a company union but 
every effort is being made to form a legitimate 
union of its workers—E. L, PICKLEN. 

Richmond.—Since February 1937 the unions 
have more than doubled their membership and 
we now have fifty-five local unions meeting in 
the Labor Temple. Leather workers, bakery 
employes, milk wagon drivers, cigar makers 
and machinists are working on new agreements. 
The central body is making arrangements for a 
Labor Day celebration at the State Fair 
Grounds.—W. F. RoBINnson. 


WASHINGTON 


Kalama—The retail clerks are making the 
biggest gains at the present time. The writer has 
been assisting several unions in this district 
in settling disputes. We will celebrate Labor 
Day at Longview where a Rodeo is being spon- 


sored by the Central Labor Council in connection 
with a Labor Day parade, the Rodeo to last 
three days. We are kept very busy holding our 
members in the lumber industry—J. S. THor- 
BURN. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire-—Truck drivers, clerks, bartenders, 
cooks and waitresses and furniture workers have 
organization compaigns under way. We are try- 
ing to organize the brewery workers at Rice 
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Lake. The employment situation is not improv- 
ing. In industries where skilled workers are 
needed, old workers are taken back, but in un- 
skilled industries new men and women are hired. 
—A. T. LeDuc. 

Madison.—The writer organized the employes 
of two of the largest hotels here and 68 res- 
taurants and has obtained signed agreements 
with all. All employes received a raise in pay of 
approximately 20 per cent, seniority, arbitration 
and a stipulation that all help needed would be 
hired through the local union office. We will have 
a two-day celebration over Labor Day—fire- 
works, parade, speakers, baseball, boat races 
and a dance. The grand prize at the dance will 
be an automobile-—Epwarp C. HEIN. 

WavukesHA.—A union of auto mechanics has 
been chartered. We have been working for 
two or three months on Labor Day plans and 
anticipate a very successful celebration—Gut- 
BERT BRUNNER. 

Wisconsin Rapids—Three locals have been 
organized in the Nekoosa and Port Edwards 
Paper Mills of paper makers, pulp and sulphite 
workers and machinists with about 800 mem- 
bers in good standing. A meeting has been held 
to organize the painters. Union agreements with 
all coal, ice, lumber, local and over the road 
drivers, have been signed containing the thirty- 
day clause, increased wages ranging from ten 
to fifteen cents an hour. Agreement has been 
renewed with the Valley Dairy Products Com- 
pany carrying $10.00 monthly wage increase. 
The Central Labor Union has arranged for a 
two-day celebration with speakers from Labor 
and Farm organizations. For the past several 
years our Labor Day celebrations have been en- 
joyed by thousands of people and we look for 
this year to surpass them all. We have applied 
to the University of Wisconsin for teachers from 
the Workers’ Education Staff to hold classes this 
fall and winter. Good work is being done on be- 
half of the union label—Epwarp G. GILBERTSON. 
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- « « More Than 15,300 Employees 
. - « More Than $27,900,000 Annual Payroll 


- More Than $35,000,000 Spent Annually in 
American Markets 


The United Gas Improvement Company System 














There’s Nothing Ltke ( A \ 


for 


e Cooking 

e Water Heating — 
e Refrigeration 

e Home Heating 


THE OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











